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Poultry at the Front 
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Plentiful Clover Means Cheap Pork 


Apple Pomace as Stock Food 
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Don’t buy y fencing 


wire fencing have been reduced th 

is not ae ordinary wire fenci ng.co commonly sol 
steel. It is unque my a hi 

ou will save a 

wr wire fenc' ng, | fine wrou 


Kansas City, or cago Avenue Bridge, © 





Hard, Tough Spring Steel Wire Fencing 


Sold at he Prices Than Dealers Ask for the Ordinary Kind 


entil you have written us 

copy of our free foncinsr ¢ eatahogne. because our prices on woven 

year owing to a new 

: 4 but a patent knot wire fencing made from hard, tough 

rade, dependable woven wire fencing and our prices are so 

reat deal by ordering from us. In addition to the woven wire fencing we offer 

ht steel fencing and everything else in this line at extremely 
mr catalogue will be sent you by io poll ae 

= ban $f goed to buy until you know our pri a 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 





el tion ete ee yisidy 


a letter or a postal card and asked fora 


¢tory connection. Our woven wire fencing 


tpaid upon receipt of a simple request for it, and 
x Write the store nearest you, 19th and Gare) 


CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY 











A Republic 
Ornamental 


at small cost, will add more to the value of 
your place than any other improvement that 

you can make ai de positive and per- 
manent protection for your lawn and gardens. 


Renublic Ornamental 


Fabrics 


are made by cabling heavy horizontal wires together and inserting at fre- 


quent intervals heavy wire pickets 
crimped only at pes of in ere 
thereby overcoming the rusting of 
crimped stays commonly used. Erected 
with wooden posts or steel posts with 
special wrought steel base. 

Oar free tale Book shows many 
besutiful patterns of fence, cometery 
arches. trellises, etc. 

Write for it today 

You need farm gates; ask for special 
gate circular. 

Republic Pence and Gate Co., 
2123 Republic 8t., No. Chicago, ML. 





$50 TO $300 SAVED 


aeene catalog sede hang I'll save < — 
to $360 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
H.-P.—Price direct to you 





From 
My Fae- 
tory on 30 
Free 





LWAYS Mention ®,"riting apy of car ad: 


This Journal very quick reply if you do. 





Don’t Rust Farm Fence 


Kee 


Extra heavily galvan- 
ized. Sold direct to 
fo armers at manufactur- 
ers’ prices, 30 days’ free 
trial. Freight prepaid. 








Also Poultry and Orna- 
mental Wire and Iron 
Fences. ©: 

Write for special offer. 
The Ward Fence = 
Box 232 Deeatar, Ind. 
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WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


DRILLING & 
e PROSPECTING MACHINES 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners? 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. TIFFIN, OHIO. OHIO. 
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Free Veterinary Advice 


veterinary questions 
American Agricult 


All tons "submitted by ‘the sub- 
scribers of tur 


answered 


when 
Ne cure is 
the best 

Eg. &. 


ay. eaty 
given. 
guaranteed, but our gives 
advice possible under the Giepanetionnes. 
Lehnert of the Smith agricultural 4 
answers for 


rtment, 
Agriculturist, 439 kateoetie street, New York city. 
Proprietary ese 
eolumms, which. are efficient for many of the com- 
aaimal ailments. 


Eversion of Rectum—B. F. K., 
Ohio; has a three-year-old sow that 
gave birth to a litter of pigs a month 
ago, and seemed to get» along all 
right until within a week, when she 
lost the use of her hind legs and 
threw out the rectum the size of the 
two fists. Weare of the opinion that 
the original cause of the trouble was 
constipation, and that the treatment 
she is getting will prove to be sufli- 
cient. We refer to the. administra- 
tion of salts. ‘The everted rectum 
should be washed with a 3% carbolic 
acid solution, then with a solution of 
tannic acid one ounce to the quart of 
water, and forced back into place. 
It will probably be necessary to re- 
peat this operation several times be- 
fore it finally remains in place. In 
the meantime the bowels should be 
kept loose. 





Rop; Milk—W. F. R., West Vir- 
ginia, has a cow that gives curdled or 
ropy milk from one quarter every 
week or 10 days. In the evening the 
quarter. will be swollen and hard, in 
the morning the milk will be ropy. 
We are of the opinion that the ani- 
mal is getting grain that is too rich, 
and would advise that the rich feed 
be cut down and she be given a heap- 
ing teaspoon ef saltpeter in feed 
morning and night. When udder is 
swollen, it should be bathed with hot 
water and thoroughly rubbed with a 
little camphorated oil. 


Blood Spavin—cC. S., Olio, asks if 


| there is any remedy for blood spavin. 


is no such affection as blood 
spavin. The name, however in some 
localities is applied to “bog spavin,” 
which is a distention of the capsular 
ligament of the hock joint, the en- 
largement being soft and showing 
most prominently on the inside of the 
joint toward the front. Bog spavins 
are not usually a serious unsoundntss, 
that is, they do not cause lameness; 
they are, however, unsightly and not 
easily removed. The usual treatment 
is to fire and blister. 


There 


Heaves—J. S., Long Island, has a 


10-year-old horse purchased about a 
year ago. When purchased he was 











Aur Dealer will show you 


- 


Go to your dealer—ask him to show you 
the only welded fence made—compare it 
with any other fence—note the waste 





wire in other fences—the wire 

ties Bon twists — then test the 

° e weld; it is even stronger 
Sethe 


e fence— use your own judgment. The 


clam 
stren 
the wire. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 


Is One Solid Piece of Steel Throughout 
> 


It is the strongest, neatest, most economical fence ever made. Every wire 

is of open hearth steel — stronger, tougher, better in every way, than Bessemer 
steel. Every wire is welded by our own improved process. Line and stay 
wires are of the same gauge (size;) and the “PERFECT” costs less per rod 


than any other fence made of the same gauge wires. 


You can’t afford to miss seeing the “PERFECT” Welded Fence. It is made 
73 different styles for every fence purpose. Your dealer sells it. Write 


for free 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
~ 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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supposed to be troubled with heaves, 
and has grown steadily worse, al- 
though heave remedies have been 
used. We would say that inasmuch 
as this disease is an affection of the 
lungs imvolving a tissue change, that 
it is positivtly incurable when of long 
standing, amd in this case we very 
much doubt if any treatment would 
bring about a cure. We would ad- 
vise that he be fed good, clean hay 
and grain, given the hay feed at 
night, and watered before feeding, 
never immediately after; and never 
worked on a full stomach. 


Torn Eyelid—s. W. H., Virginia, 
has a horse whose lower eyelid was 
torn on a chain hook. It was sewed 
up but failed to heal; it is now-swollen 
in a hard lump and perisists in dis- 
charging pus. It is. constantly irri- 
tated by the animai rubbing. We are 
of the opinion that there must be 
some forei body (dead tissue) in 
the swelling which causes pus forma- 
tion. We would advise the animal be 
examined by a veterinarian if possi- 
ble, if not, burn out the sore every 
two or three days until 4. healthy 
wound is secured; with lunar caustic. 
If the rubbing cannot be prevented 
in any other way, a pad or protector 
of some soft material should be worn 
over the eye while in the stable. 


Swelling on Leg—F. W., New York, 
has a four-year-old mare that last 
March developed a hard swelling the 
size of a pigeon’s egg on right hind 
leg just below the hack. This is not 
Sore nor does it cause lameness, but 
is growing larger. No doubt this is 
the result of some. injury, although 
probably not of the bone, or it would 
cause lameness. We would advise 
that the enlargement be blistered 
either with Gombault’s caustic bal- 
sam or the following: Powdered 
Spanish flies six drams, biniodide of 
mercury three drams, lard two 
ounces. After applying a blister the 
animal should be restrained so that 
the part treated cannot be Hcked or 
rubbed. 


Cribbing—J. L. P., 
has a 1§-months-old colt that is ir- 
clined to crib. First noticed four or 
five months ago when she was given 
an ear of corn. We are inclined to 
the belief that the trouble is mainly 
due to teething and hot cribbing 
proper; the lampas, or swollen gums, 
are in this case due to the same cause. 
We would advise that the colt be 
given an ear of- corn occasionally, in 
eating which the gums will be forced 
back from the teeth. The keeping of 
the colt in a stall with perfectly 
smooth sides is a good idea, and in 
all probability will*be all that is nec- 
essary to cure her of the habit. 


Pennsylvania, 


Stocked Leg—E. M. D., Maryland, 
has an eight-year-old mare whose 
ankle swells when standing in 
the stable; exercise will cause it to 
disappear, however. This is a condi- 
tion frequently seen, and is due usually 
to inactive kidneys. The leg should 
be bandaged at.night with a bandage 
soaked in cold water, putting.a dry 
one outside. Give in feed twice a day 
@ heaping teaspoonful of saltpeter for 
4 week at a time, allowing an equal in- 
terval of time between treatments. Do 
not feed too much rich grain, and give 
regular daily exercise. 


Humor—J. W. L., West Virginia, 
has a three-year-old colt that is 
troubled with an itching all over his 
body. No mention is made of the ap- 
pearance of the skin. This may be 
due to what is commonly called, 
humor. Give a dose of physic, either 
aloes % ounces or raw linseed oil one 
quart. Follow this with the following: 
Sulphite of soda two ounces, sulphate 
of iron one ounce, salt peter two 
ounces. Mix well together and give in 
doses of a heaping teaspoonful twice 
a day in feed. Give no grain but 
coarse bran, and allow plenty of grass. 


Pneumonia in Cats—E. B., Sub- 
seriber, had a cat die recently with 
following symptoms. For several days 
the animal lay quietly without evi- 
dence -of pain, no appetite, more cr 
less fever, then there was a discharge 
from mouth of a foul smelling pus 
and blood, followed shortly by death. 
Symptoms indicate either gangre- 
nous pneumonia or an abscess forma- 
tion in the stomach. If the latter, it 
; would be impossible to give a definite 
| opinion as to the cause. -It is very 
| doubtful if anything could’ have been 
done that would have cured or even 
relieved the disease. , 
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Orcharding in. Western New 


ywent through the 


For the Week Ending September 17, 1910 


York 


Methods Observed by Successful Fruit Growers--Some Really Precocious Orchards in Livingston County-- 
Heading the Young Trees for Early Bearing--Apples from Four Years’ Growth---For Peaches, 
Limbs Close to Ground---Some Remarkable Trees in Fruit--By M.G.Kains, New York 


N these days when we hear so 
much about the phenomenal 
growth, the early bearing and the 
fecundity of western orchards, it is 

refreshing and reassuring to look over the 
young orchards of western New York. I re- 
cently took a trip through this section and 
visited several orchards which surely should 
make Hood River and Grand Junction apple 
growers sit up and rub their eyes. The coun- 
ties I visited were Wayne, Tompkins and 
Livingston 

In the first two orthodox methods of prun- 
ing and cultivation are being followed, and 
the orchards appear to be thrifty but not as 
precocious as the orchards I. examined in 


orchard he did some thinning, for fear that 
the limbs might break with the load. A good 
many of the Baldwin trees were bearing 
fruits, and one had 22 specimens. All these 
trees were set thick with fruit buds for a 
crop in 1911, and if everything goes favorably, 
the orchard should begin to pay for itself 
within one or two years. This orchard was 
started with trees one year old from the 
nursery. By choosing such young stock, Mr 
Ross was able to start the head as low as 
he wished and to prevent the growth of shoots 
in undesirable places. Thus the heads of the 
trees are, as a rule, almost all ideal in form 
and the growth has never been checked or 
forced into more wood. Of course, it is usual 


to start peach orchards with one-year-old 
trees, but the common practice among or- 
chardists is to head the trees back severely 
each year. If a few specimen fruits are borne 
the third year, the grower, as a rule, feels 
that he is doing pretty well. The Livingston 
county peach orchards have been pruned but 
very little, but have been allowed to grow 
freely from the start, the only care in training 
being to get the limbs as close to the ground 
as possible. When I visited them it was esti- 
mated that hundreds of trees in these or- 
chards were carrying what would grow to be 
at least a basket of fruit, and not a few would 


. yield three or more baskets when the fruit 


became ripe. None of the trees have been 





Livingston county. 
This is largely due, I 1 
think, to the meth- ' 
ods of heading and 
pruning practiced. 
The heads are started 
fairly high, but not 
as high as 10 or more 
years ago. It seems 
to me also that the 
pruning methods tend 
to retard early fruit 
bearing, because they 
force the -trees_ to 
produce wood growth 
rather than fruit 
buds. 

Much interest and 
discussion have been 
aroused by the Liv- 
ingston county or- 
ehards I visited. be- 
cause the trees are 
headed unusually low 
and because many 
show apples. within 
two to four years of 
setting. This feature 
of early bearing is 
still more noticeable 
among the peach or- 
chards of the section. 
Let me give some 
instances. In an or- 
chard now in _ its 
fourth year on Her- 
bert  Wadsworth’s 
estate, M. E. Ross, 
the agent, has man- 
aged so that many 
Baldwin and MHub- 
bardston trees have 
already begun to 
bear. One Hubbard- 
ston specimen set 75 
fruits, another 104 
and another 126, and 
nearly all trees of 
this variety were 
bearing some fruit. 
Every time Mr Ross 
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AN INTERESTING NEW YORK FOUR-YEAR-OLD APPLE TREE 


set more than three 
years, except the ap- 
ples, which have been 
oui four years. The 
work accomplished by 
this Livingston coun- 
ty orchard is truly 
interesting. 

In two of the peach 
orchards, one on each 
side of the road, and 
both under Mr Ross’ 
management. the 
effects of checking 
growth by seeding 
the orchard down to 
grass were very 
clearly shown The 
orchard seeded was 
fairly typical of the 
general orchard 
throughout the peach 
belt. Growth was 
fair, even good, ac- 
cording to popular 
estimate. There was 
a moderate setting of 
fruit, the trees 
looked fairly thrifty, 
but they suffered 
greatly in comparison 
with the orchard 
which had been con- 
tinuously tilled from 
the time of setting. 
In this orchard many 
of the trees were 14 
or more feet tall and 
had a diameter of 14 
feet. They also set 
a considerably larger 
number of _ fruits. 
Even though  thin- 
hing had been prac- 
ticed, Mr Ross was 
afraid the trees 
were still carrying 
too many fruits. The 
trees are the most 





ae remarkable for their 





ages of any I have 
ever seen, 1-3-4-5 


of Man.”’—Washingion 


Number 12 
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Plentiful Clover Means Cheap Pp Sek 


Provide Good Clover Pasture for Hogs~-Some of the Red Clovers or Alfalfa Best--Well-Bred Stock on 
Good Pastures Profitable Even on High-Priced Land---What an Acre of Alfalfa Should 
Do---Splendid Results from this Fascinating Crop---The Place of Rye in Pork Making 


HE constantly increasing value 
of land and feed makes it im- 
perative for the . American 
farmer to produce his crops and 
live stock with the greatest 
possible economy. While the 
gross prices which are paid 
today for farm products seem very high in 
comparison with what were paid years ago, 
yet when the increased cost of production 
is taken into consiceration, the relative differ- 
ence in price is not so great. There is as 
great a source of profit in economy of pro- 
duction and in the increased efficiency of a 
producing agency, whether land or live stock, 
as there is in the mere boosting of gross 
prices. It is poor business sense to keep three 
eows to produce 12,000 pounds of milk, when 
two better cows with the same amount of 
feed will produce this amount of milk. It is 
poor economy to maintain 12 breeding sows 
to raise 60 pigs, when six should easily raise 
this number. The question of efficiency of 
live stock, for whatever purpose it is kept, 
is one which enters very materially into farm 
profits, but yet it enters entirely too little 
into the average farmer’s calculations. 

In raising hogs for market there are two 
factors which are likely to be overlooked, 
each of which is of prime importance, in 
making hogs return a profit when kept on 
the high-priced land of the middle states. 
Some farmers neglect to provide continuous 
pasturage for their hogs, resulting in the 
necessity for a more heavy grain ration, with 
its attendant increase in the cost of feeding. 
Plenty of pasturage is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in the production of cheap pork. Pigs 
should be virtually raised in a pasture until 
they have attained a weight of 100 pounds or 
more. They need very little feed other than 
they are able to get from clover or alfalfa 
fields. A very little grain slop in addition to 
pasture will keep them growing and will de- 
velop a large frame and heavy feeding capac- 
ity, which will tell for profits when the actual 
fattening is begun. 

An acre of alfalfa ought to support at 
least 20 pigs through five or six months in 
the year. Clover will support nearly as many. 
It is thus wise to provide some other pasture 
for early spring and late summer and autumn, 
in case of dry weather, when the clover may 
become hard and woody. There is nothing 
better than rye for this purpose in the early 
spring, if it has been sown the previous 
autumn and has attained a good fall growth, 
so that it starts very early in the spring to 
furnish a large amount of forage. Pigs born 
in March may be turned into the rye fields 
with their mothers as soon as they are large 
enough to follow, and in a few days will 
begin to learn to eat some of the grain feed. 
While using this pasture the clover or alfalfa 
will be given time to get a good start and 
there will be much less danger of permanent 





injury to the plant, than when animals are, 


turned in as soon as growth begins. 

A permanent hog pasture should be divided, 
so that one part may be pastured while-the 
other is growing. It is especially important 
to mow alfalfa frequently, so that all the old 
stalks will be removed and the young, tender 
growth will spring up in a few days. This 
is also. the case with clover late in the sum- 
mer. The old Stems are likely to become dry 
and hard and unfit for the hogs to eat. At 
such a time as this it is very convenient to 
have another pasture irto which the stock 
can be turned, then use the mowing machine 


[6] 


in the old one and wait for second growth 
to spring up before using it egain. In vicin- 
ities where permanent pasture is likely to give 
out early, it may be supplemented by sowing 
rape or some other quick growing crop in the 
cornfield, or upon early fall pl&wing. Such 
a field seeded to rape will furnish an enor- 
mous amount of pasture until late in the fall 
and early winter. Pigs barn in March and 
marketed in December should pass almost no 
part of their life without pasture. It will 
make quicker gains and enormously cheaper 
gains than where a grain ration is depended 
upon the entire part of the period. 

The second source of loss, or of poor econ- 
omy in hog raising, is the keeping of too much 
breeding stock. For instance, a farmer knows 
that he will have corn and pasture sufficient 
to mature a given number of hogs. Under 
present conditions these hogs should be born, 
raised to maturity, fattened and marketed 
within a period of eight, or at most, nine 
months, while breeding animals must be kept 
throughout a period of several years. It is 
obvious that the more prolific strains of stock 
he keeps the smaller number will be neces- 
sary in order to raise a given number of 
animals for market. 

This point is very frequently overlooked 
in the selection of breeding animals. Almost 
every farmer uses good judgment in the selec- 
tion of breeding swine, so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, and so far as the breed, 
type and blood lines are concerned. He will 
not hesitate to pay a high price for animals 
whose pedigrees are right, but in examining 
into the pedigrees and records of his stock 
he confines himself only to the blood lines and 
does not inquire whether the animal comes 
from a prolific strain or not. Some of the 
most noted strains of Poland -China hogs in 
the country have become practically extinct, 
because the process of selection has not in- 
eluded. selecting for prolificacy. When ani- 
mals have been so carefully selected and so 
finely bred that a $50 or $75 sow will raise 
only four or five pigs, she is not a profitable 
proposition for the farmer who raises animals 
for market. 


Secure Prolific Sows 


By continual selection of breeding stock 
from large litters, it is just as practicable to 
keep up a prolific strain of stock as it-is to 
select for any other characteristic. Some 
farmers have regarded this as one of the 
points of selection for a number of years, 
with the result that while the type has lost 
nothing, they have at the same time main- 
tained a strain of hogs which will produce 
litters of from 12 to 16 pigs- 

T. W. Lower of Rush county, Ind, is a 
farmer who has paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to this particular point. He raises hogs 
for market entirely, making no effort to raise 
pure-breds, but invariably purchases regis- 
tered boars. In examining the pedigrees and 
records he has always insisted that the ani- 
mal he purchases should come not only from 
a large litter itself but from a family which 
is characterized by large litters. He has used 
the same principle in selecting his sows, and 
the result is that he raises as many pigs as 
his farm will support with about half the 
breeding stock that some of his neighbors 
keep to produce the same number of pigs. 

*“T would not use a breeding animal which 
came from a small litter, no matter how good 
an individual it was,’ says Mr Lower. “The 
introduction of this blood into my herd would 


_ [A. Jeffers, Princess Ann County, Va. 


eventually result in a greater loss than any 
possible gain that could come through even 
the best individual, as far as type and forma- 
tion are concerned.” 








Broom Corn is a vitalizing rotator and is 
being used to give worn fields a holiday. 
There are two strong advocates for broom 
eorn raising—rest for the soil and profit for 
the grower. The acreage in this locality will 
be increased the coming year. Harvest con- 
ditions have been pleasant the past three 
years. In Oklahoma, their crops recently 
have run from poor to_rotten, caused by exces- 
sive rains on shedless crops.—[W. P. Fan- 
ning, Coles County, Ill. 


Sunscald in Apples usually appears on the 
southwest side of-trees in winter. In differ- 
ent localities different fungi are associated 
with the disease. The injuries are in part 
due to winter freezing by- which the bark is 
ruptured and the entrance of the fungi ren- 
dered easy. For preventing the trouble, 
apple trees should be headed low and the 
trunks should be protected against the action 
of the sun by wrapping paper or other sub- 
stance loosely around the trunk, or by setting 
up two boards nailed together on the south- 
west side of trees in“ winter. 


Milk Weighing—We have been weighing 
milk from the cows at intervals, so we can 
estimate what each cow is doing. Last year 
was a hard one, the pasture being so dry: 
However, one cow with her second calf gave 
in the month of June 1036 pounds milk, 
another freshened in June and in 12 days 
gave 524 pounds milk. One cow freshening 
in August gave in September 1032 pounds. 
Six cows calved in the spring and in July 
gave the following amounts each: 760, 770, 
848, 654, 988, 844 pounds. We have six heifers 
calving this spring, which gave 28 to 34 
pounds milk daily—[P. M. O., Hillsboro 
County, N H. 

A Troublesome Weed is cheat or chess, 
common in grain growing sections of this 
country. It is extremeiy abundant in the 
winter wheat growing sections of the country, 
and is considered a very troublesome weed. 
Its frequent occurrence in lowa indicates that 
it has come in with winter wheat. Of course, 
this chess is sown'with the wheat and be- 
comes conspicuous when winter wheat is 
killed. It has some value in the south, where 
it is used as a winter for~ge plant. However, 
in most sections of the country there are other 
grasses that are far more valuable. The rem- 
edy is to sow only clean seed in clean fields. 
The weed is easily exterminated by cultiva- 
tion.— [L._H. P., Towa. 


Frightened at Stomachs—About 25 years 
ago I owned a half interest in a dairy and 
had I been possessed of ordinary cow sense, 
I should have been with it stil}. At that time 
I knew absolutely nothing practically about 
the internal anatomy of the cow and when I 
learned incidentally that cows have at least 
three stomachs, and I-was expected to fill all 
of them with high-priced feed and also te 
keep them in order, I sold out. I have, how- 
ever, kept in touch with dairying ever sineé, 
and know now that I then had an attack of 
what is called “cold feet.” With this wis- 
dom has come a due proportion of sadness.— 





_BARN AND PASTURE 
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THE CITY MILK SUPPLY 





Reforms in Philadelphia Milk Trade 


The Quaker City Undertakes to Improve Quality of Milk Supply---Means Under Consideration May Prove 
Revolutionary---Refrigeration from Farm to Consumer the Aim-—-Registration of All Dairies Suggested--- 
Conference of Farmers, Dealers, Scientists---Recent Meeting Important---By Rice G. Garland 


° 

HARGING to the milk supply 
) the toll of 100 deaths of in- 
fants every week from enter- 
itis the department of health 
of Philadelphia, of which Dr 
Joseph S. Neff is director, has 
begun a campaign which may 
be revolutionary in its effect and set the pace 
for other municipalities. The large number 
of deaths of infants under two years from 
enteritis or summer complaint occurred 
through the hot weather and has decreas 
greatly since temperatures have been lower. 
It should be explained, also, that the high 
mortality among infants is not confined to 
Philadelphia but is engaging the attention of 
the health authorities of many other large 
eities. 

While the department of health of Phila- 
delphia is clothed with ample power to fix 
the standard of milk that may be sold so 
high that only milk of a perfect score would 
reach the consumer, it was realized that such 
a step would cause a milk famine. Director 
Neff therefore. planned to obtain co-opera- 
tion. To get this it was necessary to arouse 
interest. Public agitation was the means. 
Director Neff gave an interview in whick he 
stated that 80% of the miik sold in Philadel- 
phia is unwholesome. For three weeks, 
while the director was away on a vacation, 
the controversy raged over this statement, 
resulting a week ago in a conference of all 
interests connected with the milk business 
of the city. There were also present repre- 
sentatives from the agricultural or food de- 
partments of nearby states and of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington. 

As a result of the conference it is preb- 
able that Philadelphia will work toward a 
point when all the milk shipped to the city 





will come in refrigerator cars, to prevent 
high temperatures in summer and freezing 
in winter. Dairies supplying milk for the 
city will be registered and a scoring system 
established, the minimum score for eligi- 
bility of a dairy at first being low and the 
standard gradually being advanced. The 
scoring of dairies would involve all the 
questions of the health of dairy cows, meth- 
ods of handling the milk on the farm as 
well as temperature and bacterial count of 
the milk when it reaches the city. 

It is the contention of Dr Neff that milk 
which rises above 50 degrees in temperature 
is unwholesome. Records of the department 
of health show that fully 80% of the milk 
arrives at the city milk stations at tempera- 
tures ranging above 60 degrees. To cut off 
this 80% at once would be impracticable, but 
the department is determined that there 
shall be a radicai change. 

Charles S. Atkinson, head of a milk ship- 
pers’ union, advocated icing milk on the 
farm. He said that welis and springs do 
not have temperatures lower than 58 or 56 
degrees, while most of them are around 60. 
He said he was able to deliver his milk at 
the shipping station at a temperature less 
than 50 degrees by using ice. It costs him 
20 cents a day to chill .200 quarts of milk. 
He found that it is economical -to buy ice. 
Since he has been chilling the milk none 
has been rejected as sour. One shipment of 
sour milk. he said, cost more than ice for 
the whole season. He buys his ice and 
carts it to the farm. 

Mr Atkinson’s statement brought out the 
fact that he does not ship his ‘milk on the 
day of milking. He milks his cows morn- 
ing and evening; ships Monday’s milk on 
Tuesday, and so on through the week. This 


gave rise to a question whether dealers 
would prefer milk shipped on the morning 
of the milking, even though it was of high 
temperature, to milk handled as Mr Atkin- 
son reported. The question was referred to 
the department of health for scientific in- 
vestigation. 

The railroad representatives said that the 
cost of shipping in refrigerator cars would 
be about 1 mill per quart additional in the 
“milk zone.” The railroads expressed will- 
ingness and ability to furnish refrigerator 
cars. No question was raised as te their 
practicability. In fact, out of the 144,000,- 
000 quarts of milk consumed annually in 
Philadelphia, 28,000,000 quarts are shipped in 
*iced cars. 

The suggestion of Dr Whittaker, of the 
United States department of agriculture, 
was that dairies wishing to supply milk to 
the city should be registered and a score 
established under state supervision. He 
thought that with 100 representing perfect 
milk it would be well to require at the start 
off a low standard, perhaps as low as 30, 
then gradually raise the standard. Mr 
Whittaker declared that relatively speaking 
the conditions surrounding the production 
of milk are low throughout the country. To 
correct these conditions he said there must 
be education. 

Philadelphia pays 8 
milk delivered in bottles. For a short time 
early in August some dealers tried to take 
advantage ef the agitation over the poor 
milk and charge 9 cents. They did not pay 
the producer any more, and failed to reckon 
with the competition. This developed so 
strong that the old price, which has been in 
effect 20 years, was restored. 


cents a quart for 











BABY MUTTON IS PROFITABLE 


F.. E. TRACY, 10WA 


Our lambs usually bring about $5 apiece 
when sold between August 1 andeSeptember 
1. Allowing $5 per head as the cost of pro- 
ducing the lambs, we have as a profit about 
eight or 10 pounds of wool from each ewe 
that produces but one lamb. If she reare 
two lambs, this adds from $2 to $3 to the 
profit per ewe. Figuring wool at 25 cents, 
which is a fair average, for the last five years, 
we have a profit of $2 for a ewe that raises 
one lamb and from $4 to $5 profit for a ewe 
that produces two. We get about three 
lambs from two ewes on the average, So we 
figure that we make $3 profit from each ewe 
kept. This is disregarding the added fertility 
of the land, and not giving them credit for 
the large number of weeds they destroy. In 
fact, we keep sheep as much for scavengers 
as for the real money returned. 

Our lambing barn is 36 feet wide by 60 
feet long. It is constructed on a 3-foot cement 
foundation. The lower part is used for the 
lambing pens and the upper story is used 
for hay. The lambing pens are constructed 
by use of hurdles. In this way we can make 
the pens large or small to suit our particular 
needs at lambing time. If several ewes lamb 
at one time, we reduce the size of the pens. 
We leave them rather large when only a few 
pens are needed, as this gives exercising space. 
Exercise makes strong lambs and vigorous 
mothers. 

Light and ventilation are well provided for 
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in this structure. In one corner we have a 
room partitioned off for an attendant’s quar- 
ters. A stove and other conveniences are 
placed in this’room. This building -provides 
ample space for about 60 ewes at lambing 
time. 

We aim*to keep from 60.to 100 high-grade 
Shropshire ewes. By use of a pure-bred sire 
and such dams we get good, strong, growthy 
lambs that are early maturing. These ewes 
are kept through the summer on good clover 
pasture and are in fine condition at mating 
time. About October 1, we separate the flock 
into lets of about 20 ewes each and place a 
vigorous buck with each lot. In this way we 
get most of the ewes bred during October. 

The ewes are fed clover hay with oats and 
a little bran as grain ration. They are al- 
lowed plenty of exercise in the open air all 
through the winter months. The lambs are 
nearly all born during March. For early mar- 
keting, we prefer to have all the lambs 
dropped before April 1. In\this manner, we 
get a uniform bunch of lively little fellows, 
which are ready to do justice to the rich 
clover pasture as soon as it is ready for 
them. We aim to provide good feed for 
the ewes and feed the lambs the first six 
to eight weeks through the dam. We feed 
plenty of clover hay, some oats and bran and 
silage, if it is available. This will produce 
a large flow of milk. The iamb will grow 
rapidly if he gets plenty of his mother’s milk. 
When ready for pasture May 1, they should 
weigh from 25 to 40 pounds each. 

When the clover is about 4 inches high, we 


turn mother and lambs into their new quar- 
ters., This is generally about May 15, and 
the lambs at this date average close to 40 
pounds. In good seasons 20 acres of good, 
growthy clover will keep a flock of 100 lambs 
and ewes. We have kept a larger number 
on this amount of pasture, but they did not 
do their best. During May, June and July 
these wooly little fellows grow very rapidly 
and a few of the largest ones will reach a 
weight of 90 to 100 pounds by August 1, 
Shallow Cultivation Best—oOver a period of 
nine years’ experimentation at the Ohic sta- 
tion, shallow cultivation of corn shows a lead 
in grain harvested of four bushels per acre 
over deep cultivation during that period, re- 
gardless of weather conditions. Experiments 
at the Minnesota station at St Anthony Park 
are in line with Ohio and several other states. 
Danger in Feeding Roots—Stockmen have 
long been of the opinion that a ration of 
mangels or sugar beets in some way causes 
kidney or bladder stones when fed for any 
length of time. To shed some light on this 
subject the Iowa experiment station has been 
carrying on some experiments in feeding man- 
gels and sugar beets to rams. The results of 
these experiments show conclusively that such 
feeding is attended with considerable danger, 
and is almost sure to prove fatal if continued 
for any considerable period of time. For 
short fattening periods there is no particular 
danger, and the roots make a valuable addi- 
tion to the ration. 1-3-4-5 
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can be turned, then use the mowing machine 


RELIABLE 
FARM 


generous sup- 

ply of water 

when and where you want it, no matter 

wherethe wellor spring may be located. 

They are durably made, moderately 

riced and cost little to veer J mmc order. 
uilt to meet every co 

service, Write for our free gg 


“Water Supply for the Home” 


It will tell you how best to solve water 
supply problems—pumps $3,00 to $300. 
When you buy a pump see that 
#t bears the name “GOULDS." 
it is a guarantee of satisfaction. 
THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. 87 West Fall St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


ELECTRIC 


Low Down Handy Wagon 





of saves 
orse fl }— 4 rutting. Makes an end of tire 
This will last a 


The tor haul manure, stone 
only wagon t ; —$. high 




















YOUNG MEN 
WANTED 
ToLeara The 


Auto- 
mobile 


Business 
iWork tan and demand for trained men 

it awh cr position of chauffeur or 
oes man. We teach you by mail to become 
thoronghly efficient in 10 weeks and assist you to 
are . good position. Highly endorsed—reason- 
y to learn. 


Send for first Lesson today—It’s Free 


Empire Auto Institute, 185 Empire Bidg., Rochester, W. ¥ 
The Original Automobile School. 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 
AND INDIGESTION ANG tabicesrion CURE 3 




















The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 
HE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obie 





‘What's the uso of lifting 
high wooden wheels when yo, can ha 


ve \ 
Revie at halt / 


re 

e cost? Cut out the strains and drudg- 

ery of farm loading by having a set of 

these everlasting Empires. They save your 
wheels, save your team 


Soa aN 


;} each day. 





| This 
| the pounds of ash, protein, starch and 
| sugar, fat and fiber, contained in the 





‘from feeding a ton of silage, 





| poses, and has 





BARN AND PASTURE 


Apple Pomace as Stock Food 


Animals readily eat apple pomace 
and the silage made from it, and with 
apparently good results. Much pom- 
ace is now fed to cows. Formerly 
the pomace was thrown away by 
cider mills, but in some places the 
demand for it is so great that it com- 
mands a fair price. This refers to 
pomace from modern mills that pro- 
duce a pomace free from straw. Fed 
to horses, it makes their coats sléek 
and keeps them in good condition. It 
is good for young stock also. 

Of course, only-a limited’ quantity 
should be fed to any kind of stock 
The quantity given at first 
should be very small. If the animal 
doesn’t like it, put on a little salt. 
Give just enough to keep the stock 
hungry for it, don’t overfeed, don’t 


| give so much as to cause scours. 


We present below a table which 
shows the number of pounds of wa- 
ter and of dry matter in 100 pounds 


| of a good grade of apple pomace from 


the Thompson mill at Melrose, Ct. 
is followed by figures showing 


weight of dry matter figures herewith. 
Similar figures are given for. corn si- 
lage, potatoes and turnips, all four of 
these analyses being from the Con- 
necticut station. 


Constituent Parts of Apple Pomace 
[Stated in Pereentages} 


Apple Cor: Corn 
pomace ailage Potatoes Turnips meal 
Water ... 74.54 79.10 78.89 90.46 165 


Dry matt’r 25.46 20.90 21.11 9.54 85 
Total ..100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100 
The dry matter contains, Ibs: 





es oa 6 0.72 1.38 0.95 90.80 1.4 
Protein ... 1.08 1.67 2.14 1.14 9.2 
Starch, su- 
gar, etc 19.13 11. 4 7. 7 6.27 68.7 
| Saree 1.14 0.7 0.18 3.8 
Fiber ..... 3.38 399 056 1.15 1.9 
| Ct feeding 
| val p ton.$2.56 $2.45 $3.55 $1.24 — 
Myrick feed’g F 
val pton.. — 2.86 3.08 2.71 $17.0 


In order to express the feeding 
value in money, we allow that diges- 
tible protein and fat are worth 2 
cents a pound and digestible sugar 
and starch 1 cent a pound, not allow- 
ing any value to the ash or fiber. On 
this basis of values, Myrick’s. Farm, 
Stock and Family Chart shows that 
good corn meal of average _quality 
has a feeding. value of $17 a-ton, as 
against about $3 a@ ton_as the feeding 
value of corn silage, potatoes and 
turnips... Myrick’s chart is the aver- 
age of many analyses. The Connecti- 
cut analyses give corn silage. slightly 
less feeding value, potatoes a little 
more, but turnips only half as much 
as Myrick’s average of many analyses. 

No reliable tests are on record to 
show how much of the dry matter in 
apple pomace is digestible, but allow- 
ing that 50% of the sugar and starch 
can be digested by the average ani- 
mal, also a reasonable proportion of 
the protein arid fat, the Connecticut 
analysis gives this apple pomace a 
feeding value of $2.56 a ton. 

Theoretically, therefore, a ton of 
pomace, of which only threé-fourths 
is water and one-fourth dry matter, is 


| worth as much for feeding purposes 
}as a ton of corn 
| potatoes, or a ton of turnips. 
, er you can get as much milk, butter, 


or a ton of 
Wheth- 


silage, 


growth, etc, 
pota- 
toes or turnips as from “eeding a ton 
of pomace, remains to be seen. Or 
whether seven tons of pomace will 
produce as good results in feeding as 
one ton of corn meal, can only be 
proved from experience. The Myrick 
chart gives corn meal a feeding value 
of 85 cents per 100 pounds. But if 
you actually had to pay twice as much 
as this for the corn meal you buy, 


cheese or meat, -wool 


| then you should allow twice as much 
}as the feeding value 


of the pemace 
and roots. The arbitrary basis of 
computing “feeding value per ton” is 
taken simply for comparative pur- 
no actual relation to 
the market price of any food or to 


| the amount of product it will pro- 


duce when fed. 








WITH THE 


introduction of this blood into my herd would_ 


_ [A. Jeffers, Princess A! Ann County, Va. 
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* 
It ought to be a 

dry out fully half the w from ap- 
ple pomace and thus double its feed- 
ing value. The cider mills should ar- 
range to spread its pomacein a shal- 
low pile under a cheaply roofed shed 
to keep off rain and allow the water 
in the pomace to dry out. A mannre 
earrier can be rigged to convey the 
pomace. The stuff may be forked 
over by hand to let the water evapo- 
rate, or spread out on a field, ittould 
be worked over by a hay tedder. The 
time will come when apple pomace 
will be so dried that it can be sold 
on the basis of only 10% water and 90% 
dry matter. Such dry pomace would 
have a theoretical “feeding valuation 
per ton” of $8 a ton, compared to 
corn meal at $17 a ton. 





Care of the Colt 


M. E, C. PENNSYLVANIA 





August and September are the 
months to make sure that the young 
colt will be in shape to go into winter 
quarters in good condition. It should 
make the chang } from summer to 
winter feed without stopping its 
growth a single day. Remember that 
if the mother is worked hard and has 
to fight fliés and feed a colt, she 
needs lots of good, nutritious food 
and a good fily-net. ss 

The colt should have a little grain 
feed, such as bran and oats and a lit- 
tle cracked corn, about the middle of 
each forenoon and afternoon while 
its mother is at work, as well as al- 
ways at regular feeding time, in a lit- 
tle trough all its own. It needs to be 
fed little and often with digestible, 
nutritious food. It will be better off 
in the stable during the day, provid- 
ed the stable is kept clean and cool. 
If allowed to get foul from accumu- 
lation of manure, the little tender 
feet may become thrushy and sore 
and the future strength and confor- 
mation of feet and ankles will be 
impaired. Many promising colts are 
ruined for life for want of a little sen- 
sible care of the growing foot. If 
the colt receive the proper care and 
food at this time, he will be so strong 
and healthy at weaning time that his 
mother’s milk will searcely be missed. 

The growing colt is too often al- 
lewed to shift for himself, and gather 
such food as he can find, generally of 
poor quality. The result is, in the 
spring the owner will have a poor, 
weak, broken-hearted animal, and 
very little growth for his winter’s feed 
and carelessness. It is said, “rais- 
ing colts is a lottery.” So it should 
be with the odds against us if we are 
not willing to give rational care and 
food. 

A well-raised, well-bred colt should 
be a useful companion for 20 years 
or more. Is he not worth a little 
care to get him well started? 


Cost of Growing Pigs 

A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 

This spring I decided to keep an 
itemized account of the feed con- 
sumed by two sows and their pigs 
from the time the pigs were farrowed 
until they were six weeks old. The 
eustom here is to sell pigs at six 
weeks to .persons who want to keep 








only two or three pigs to eat up 
scraps from the table, and other 
things that would otherwise be a 


waste product. Ordinary pigs. that 
will weigh 15 to 20 pounds sell at 
$2.50 each at six weeks old. My ob- 
ject was to see whether there was a 
profit on £2.50 pigs at the prevailing 
prices of feed stuff. 

The two sows I selected for the pur- 
pose were full-blood Chester Whites, 
one of them past one year old and 
the other past five years. The young 
sow farrowed six pigs and lost twe 
of them while young; the older sow 
farrowed eight pigs and saved all of 
them, so there are 12 pigs belonging 
to both sows. 

The feeding commenced a few days 
before the pigs were farrowed and 
continued until the younger pigs were 
six weeks old, which made the older 
ones two days past six weeks old. The 
sows were kept in separate pens at 
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’ varieties © 


ere pre ne - 


night and allowed free range during 
the day. I find by referring to my 
record that they. consumed $10.12 or 
food. The pigs belonging to the 
younger sow average nearly 25 pounds 
each, and the pigs belonging to the 
older sow, eight in number, average 
a little over 20 pounds each. The fol- 
lowing is an itemized account of the 
food consumed: 3860 pounds mid- 
dlings at~ $1.70, $6.12; 100 pounds 
mixed ground feed $2, 2% bushels po- 
tatoes at 40 cents, $1; one bushel 
whole corn, $1; total $10.12. 

They would have consumed nearly 
one-third more food if it had been 
given them, but I desired to so feed 
them that they would make only a 
fairly good growth. The sows were 
in good flesh when the pigs were far- 
rowed, and they are still in good con- 
dition for suckling sows. The pigs 
are above the average, $2.50, and I 
could sell.them readily for from $8 
to $4 right out of the pen. 


Fruit Picker Easily Made—The 
simple device illustrated will allow 
- the picker to reach every por- 
tion of the tree and will not 
damage the fruit in the least. 
A section of the galvanized 
conductor pipe such as is used 
In = connection with eaves 
troughs is cut into a 4-foot 
Jength and upon one end a 
handle is firmly soldered or 
riveted. .The opposité end of 
the pipe is filed to a sharp 
edge. By holding the pipe 
- against the fruit the stem is 
cut by the sharp edge and the apple, 
pear or plum rolls dewn the pipe into 
the hand, held at bottom. This avoids 
waste of time and permits as rapid 
work as when the branches are in 
reach of the pickers’ hands, which is 
an advantage over every other device 
for this purpose. The pipe should be 
the 2-inch size for plums and other 
small fruit, the 3-inch size for peaches 
and not less than 4 inches for apples, 
as there should be ample space for 
the fruft + roll down inside same, and 
the inside of the pipe should be free 
from any projections that would tend 
to injure the fruit. 














Old-Time Favorites—Of 17 leading 
varieties of pears I planted 25 years 
ago, those which [I can most safely 
recommend are Tyson, Seckel, Shel- 
don and Beurre d’ Anjou as standards, 
and Angouleme and White Doyenne 
on quince. Of these the Anjou is a 
splendid late fall variety, but slow to 
begin to bear. It is well worth wait- 
ing for, however. The Tyson, Seckel 
and Sheldon are each good growers 
and of superb quality. Angouleme 
and White Doyenne as:’dwarfs are 
worthq of a place in every list. The 
latter, discarded years ago because 
of its tendency to scab and crack, has 
proved one of the best under modern 
methods. There are doubtless many 
other varieties equally good, but these 
have proved winners with me. We 
grow more Bartlett than any other 
variety because its time of ripening 
interferes little with that of other 
fruit, and it is always in good demand 
in the market if well grown. Many 
of pears are self-sterile, 
therefore, in planting, other varieties 
should be. freely intermingled soas to 
secure cross pollination. Where this 
is done there are few complaints of 
loss of crop because of weather con- 
ditions during the blossoming period. 
[William Miller, Ottawa County, O. 





Costly Cloverseed — The upward 
tendency noted in these colamns from 
time to time has been continued with 
speculators somewhat anxious over 
the future. Receipts at primary points 
have shown some increase under the 
stimulus of high quotations, but ac- 
tual offerings on the open markets 
are restricted. At Chicago, a prime 
quality of cloverseed within the last 
few days at $15.50 p 100 Ibs; at To- 
ledo at better than 9@9.25 p bu, after 
having touched 9.40. The highest 
price at Chicago in recent years was 
Oct, "07, when it touched 16.50 p 100 
lbs. The present firmness is due to 
realization of the comparatively short 
crop -in such great clover states as 
Ind, Wis and O. 
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Which Is the Best Cow? 


Cc. M. WINSLOW, SEC AYRSHIRE ASSN 


The Ayrshire, while the youngest 
of the four great dairy breeds, occu- 
pies a position pre-eminently unique, 
in that she is the dairy rustler, and 
fills that position greatly to her credit 
and without a rival. Her ability to 
occupy this position results first 
from her origin. Springing from the 
native white cattle of Scotland, she 
has been improved by judicious 
crossing and careful selection, but al- 
ways compelled to endure the most 
rigorous exposure, and to obtain her 
food as best she could. This ex- 
posure through long generations has 
developed in the Ayrshire cow the 
necessary strength of constitution to 
enable her to take up her abode in 
any climate, and unde the most ad- 
verse food conditions, and still main- 
tain her position as the profitable 


Light and ventilation are well provided for 
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ject In keeping her was to receive 
profit at the pail above cost of pro- 
duction, and while she has abundant- 
ly fulfiled her mission as a miort- 
gage lifter, she has never until with- 
in a few years fallen into the hands 
of liberal feeders, whose pride was to 
see what was in the Ayrshire cow 
when fed for a record for milk and 
butter. The official 
home dairy test have proved her 
ability to respond to liberal feed. To- 
day we have a number of records of 
from 12,000 to 15,000 pounds of milk 
in a year and from 500 to 700 pounds 
of butter in a year, all of which goes 
to show that the Ayrshire cow is a 
rustler, both for the poor feeder and 
the more liberal one. 


> 


Butter Making Requisites—We 
have .a farm of 98 acres and keep 12 
cows, besides some young stock. We 
keep our milk at home and make 
butter, instead of sending it to the 























ers for their owners. 


dairy cow, giving the largest return 
possible for the food supply. 

The second reason why the Ayr- 
shire cow may well be designated the 


dairy rustier is her physical forma- 
tion dnd mental characteristics. She 
is of medium size, weighing about 
1000 pounds at maturity, with the 


perfect dairy conformation of a clean, 
bony head, strong jaws, broad muz- 
zie,’ large, full eyes, slim neck strong- 
ly attached to head and shoulders, 
fine shoulders at the withers, straight 
back, ‘well-arched ribs, giving abun- 
dant room for heart and lungs, and 
a large receptacle for roughage. KH 
is, perhaps, these points that show 
the marked characteristic of the Ayr- 
shire cow as a dairy rustler. She is 
quick and active in her movements, 
has a large mouth and strong jaws, 
is not at all dainty in her appetite, 
and eats with a relish whatever is 
easiest and most quickly obtained— 
good gfass, poor grass or browse— 
and her large paunch is soon filled. 
She wastes no time, but immediately 
begins the work of digestion, chew- 
ing her cud rapidly either when lying 


down, walking, or even when run- 
ning. 
I have often seen Ayrshire cows, 


while being driven along the road, 
started into a run by teams or autos 
coming up behind them, and keep 
on chewing while running. While 


at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposi- 
tion last fall a number of dairymen 
told me that the Ayrshire cow was 
peculiarly adapted: to their pastures, 
because many of them were filled 
with stumps and brush, and the ud- 
der of the Ayrshire cow is hung so 
well up on the belly as not to be 
liable to get scratched or cut in 
climbing over logs and brush. 

While the Ayrshire has always been 
kept where the natural food supply 
is limited, and where the chief ob- 





HEREFORD HEIFER OF APPROVED TYPE 


“his Hereford has the true beef form, 
well filled quarters and compact barrel. 


straight back, good under line, 
Cattle of this build are money-mak- 


There are many splendid herds in Ohio. 


cheese factory, as do many of our 
neighbors, We have a milk room 
and a 2%-horse power. gasoline en- 
gine which we attach to separator, 
churn, etc. We have al! the neces- 
sary equipments in this room, which 
is 10x12 feet. We separate the milk 
as soon as it is drawn from the cows. 
We cool, our milk and keep it sweet 
for about hours before churning. 
We then put in a starter, as we call 
it, consisting of a little sour butter- 
milk or sour cream. We refer but- 
termilk. We use an aerated churn. 
As soon as the butter comes we draw 
off the buttermilk and put in four or 
five quarts of cool water, revolving 
the churn three or four times. We 
then draw off the water and put on 
as much more; and repeat the proc- 
ess. We then take the butter out, 
weigh it, and add one ounce of good 
salt to each pound of butter. This 
is worked in carefully and set in the 
cellar for a few-hours before the final 
working. We then work until the 
brine is as clear as water, then pack. 
One essential in making good butter 
is to keep all vessels perfectly clean. 
We pay especial attention to our milk 
pails, separator, churn and other im- 
plements used. We.wash our sep- 
arator thoroughly twice a day.— 
[M. D. Taylor, Lewis County, N Y. 








Mixing Oats and Barley—From 
mixtures of oats and barley the best 
average yield for two years at the On- 
tario experiment. station was _ pro- 
duced by sowing 34 pounds of oats 
and 48 pounds of barley per acre. 
The best combination of varieties was 
Munshuri barley with a very early 
variety of oats, such as Alaska or 
Daubeney. Munehuri barley al- 
ways gave the highest percentage in 
the crop produced. 


Mention A A When You Write. 
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When the clover is about 4 inches high, we 


records in the! 
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tion to the ration. i-3-4-5 



































Make Him 
Listen To You 


Show any agent, who claims that com- 
plicated cream ators are modern, that 
u know more than he thought. Make 
im listen to you while you give him some 
facts. He may mistakenly 
believe disks or other contrap- 
tions are needed in a modern 
separator ; if so, set him right. 
But if he pretends to believe it, 
to mislead you into buying a 
complicated machine, then send 


him fi . Ineither case, tell 
him plainty that 
Ve mary Adviser 


Sharples Dairy | | Bh mciszssy tones teesraat 


ustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
FLEMING Chemista, 

Separators 821 ‘Union Stock Yards, Okionge, Hit 

contain neither disks 


nor other contraptions, 
produce twice the skim- 
ming force, skim faster 
andtwice as clean 
as common sepa- 
rators. Tellhim 
that is proof | | 
enough for you, and should be [| 
for him, that Tubulars are the | 
only modern separators—The | 
World's Best. 
World's biggest separator | 


‘itetaeras._ 


first remedy to 
cure Lamp Jew was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


















and it remains ee J the standard 


success back 

@ cure and teed to 
cu Don't experiment with substituies 
or imitations. Use it, no matter howold or 
bad the case or what else you may have 
tried—your monet back if plcminas Lump 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair pian of selling, 
her with full information on > 

‘aw and its treatment, is given in 

Fleming’s ¥ est-Pocket 


ment, with years o 
known to 



















works. Branch factories in 
Canada and Germany. 
Sales exceed most, if 
not all, others combined. 
Probably replace more 
common separators than any 


AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


SENT ON TRIAL, FULLY 














A GUARANTEED. A new. well 

one maker of such machines made, easy running separator for 

sells, $15.95. Skims hot or cold milk; 

- bg 3 ( ) heavy or light cream. Different 

in c Write for from this picture which illus- 
ae oy ¢ Catal. trates our large capacity ma- 
i 4 Uf rs atalogue chines The bow! is a sanitary 
J « No. 100 marvel, easily cleaned. Whether 


- dairy is large or small. obtain our 


SEPARATOR CO handsome free catalog Address 


— OHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, - & nelsco, Cal., Port! ° 
. ohn Can. Winntpeg, —* — s 














| BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR | Can Moon Blindness 


NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 


Be Cured? ~ 


A free book sent postpaid on diseased eyes of the 

horse by America's leading, practical veterin 

surgeon, giving symptoms and indications of 

troubles with instructions how to treat successfully. 

CHICAGO VETERINARY MEDICAL COMPANY 
1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


PATENTS Horres 
Books. Advice, Searches ant a aes 
”) . é ce, ‘ y 
aK List of inventions Wanted R E E 
| WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTON, 0.8 





— 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operat: 
ry pen y A maestte autctnatsc tase. up hoop— 


ti -door it door and 
senout barides are gome of the unusual features, fae 
/ International Sile Co., Box 112, Lineeville, Pa 


YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. A VETERINARY ye 
Grand Rapids. Mich.,45 Louis 8 


PROTEC 


041) 0; Cae 


CATTLE 


FROM Vr 


WANWRAA Blacklecoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 


~~ 



























No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT. MICH.U.S.A. 













One man with a Louden Litter Carrier 
on Louden overhead steel track system can 
clean the barns in half the time that two men 
would take without it. That's uden econ- 
omy. Onev up-to-date farm—your farm 
—the Louden Litter Carrier and steel track 
system will earn its cost many times a year. 
Track can be bracketed to barn wall—out one door 
—in at other, and in this way no switch is needed. 
Manure loaded direct on wagon or spreader — its 
full fertilizing value thus saved. 


Louden Litter Carriers 


are made of heavy galvanized stee]—wear for zooms, 
have improved worm gear—1t on chain litte 40 
box; box stands at any elevation — raised 
or lowered any distance up to fect; have many 
wre advantages not found in other makes. 
end today for valuable tree book on manure nses 
and catalog of hay and litter carriers, sanitary steel 
Stalls, cow stanchions, etc., for modern barns. 


Louden Machinery Co. 


628 Brcadway, Fairfield, lowa 

























We invite you to visit our Exhibit at the NEW YORK STATE FAIR. ine 
with other similar on the ground. Bring along RLS By your Du ing 
tell you. what you would need te make a complete outfit and what the cost will be. 


=xTrota er TW, , in | 


eee ee ee ee ey ee and | duce when fed. 








The annual meeting of.the Ohio 
Btate dairymen’s association will be 
heid at the time and in connection 
with the national corn exposition Jan- 
wary 30 to February 11, in the exhibit 
halls of the Ohio state board of agri- 
culture. The association will be pro- 
vided with lecture rooms suitable to 
its needs for its sessions which will 
be held from February 1-4. Lectures 
will be given on the development of 
dairying interests in the state and 
much stress will be placed upon con- | 
servation or upbuilding of the soil. 

It is hoped ex-Gov Hoard of Wis- 
consin, one of the best experts on 
dairying in the country, will be se- 
cured by the national corn exposition 
management for an address on one 
of the afternoons that the dairy- 
men’s association will be in session. If 
he is unable to be present some other 
speakers of national importance will 
be secured. He addressed the dairy- 
men’s conve.rion in Columbus. sev- 
eral years ago and was so well re- 
ceived that the dairymen will gladly 
give him another rousing welcome. 

Demonstrations of machinery and 
fother devices for up-to-date dairying 
will be an important feature. Those 
at the head of the organization are 
exerting their best efforts to make 
this session surpass any ever held. 





Per Acre— 
husbandry 


Hogs Average $25 
Intelligent live, stock 
is more profitable than grain 
growing. In a Missouri hog feeding | 
test with corn at 60 cents, grains $6 | 
per 100 pounds, and no account of 
laber or fertilizer, an acre of blue 
grass pastured with 14 hogs for 140 
days was worth $18.80; an acre of clo- | 





ver, 12 hogs, 90 days, $37.59; rape, 
oats and clover, 10 hogs, 78 days, 
$22.02; cowpeas, 12 hogs, 32 days, 


$17.71; corn and cowpeas, 10 hogs, 32 
days, $35.40. 


In Growing Alfalfa the value of 
Manure was well demonstrated on the 
farm of Henry Fuss of Carroll coun- 
ty. Md, who seeded two acres of al- 
falfa in the fall of 1905. A load or 
two of well-rotted manure from the 
hog lot was spread on one corner of 
the field before sowing the alfalfa. 
In the spring of 1907 there was a 
perfect stand of rank-growing alfalfa 
where the manure was applied, while 
around it the alfalfa had been mostly 
killed, and was much smaller. 





Break Colts Young—Always break 
colts to harness before they are three 
years old. Put the harness on, a piece 
at a time, as they stand in the stable, 
so that they become accustomed to 
the harness and also to being han- 
dled before they are placed at work. 
Work them only half a day at a time 


to begin with, and be very careful 
that their collars and all parts of the 
harness fit well. A little attention 
given to the fitting of the collars 


will prevent many a sore shoulder. 


“East River Grade Holsteins” 


65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 


ont cows now o— ~~ ita from 40 lbs. to 60 lbs. of | 
yor day. All 
Thirty-five Png a og in Ang. and Se a ibs. All young and | | 
caganle « of giving rege the. I ¥ 3 A} in one | 
Lt ye e looking for more mi’ "t fai see 
cows. Seoul ond cas tenes wotioes i. 


Phone 28 F 12 Cortland, N. «| 


Trout Brook « Holland Farms 
Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


, R. D. No. 2, N. Y¥. 


Rececion in Holstein Ball Calves. 
Holstein bull calves from 4 to 6 months old, strong in the Korn- 























ke blood, and from A. R. O. stock. You cannot afford to fo | 

ithout them at the prices I by ce you onthem, Also a 
few females for sai. rite description and prices, 
¥. W. AMES, Morristown, ae Lawrence Co., N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Milustrated tive Booklets Free | 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA | 
F. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls. 


From 30-1b. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 





250~—ts«édL:10 J] 


= 


WITH THE 


Fanm HOLSTEINS-- 
FARM OFFERING 
The 12 granddaughters of Ang ie Count 
eS ee that determined 
to aplignts Cas atiistag Soe the. 38 Summer Vis: 
RB cA nt and 2 years 
served hy hg meg Holstein- 
Friesian bull to-head very one of these was born 
and raised on Star Farme. They are tral fit for foundation 
stock. Bred in the purple, hamisomely market = per head same a3 
first bunch. Pignse read extracts from recent letters from gg 
customers. 


uch pleaeed is not putting it half 
snl tan veny’ maui pionasl qith ie 2 Dice the heat sett ester 
ae pe anne my met 
Bie ows quoted arrived In good condition. They surpassed my expesie- 
ions.” 








THE STEVENS HERD ‘ 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 


20 HEAD 


TO SELECT FROM 
rong Sd a r—- opportun ity to 
purchaser to 
weme high-class dination "eens or animals 4 
their present herd. If you are looking for 
r cattle at a reasonable price, this is. the En 
om now. isthetime. We want to ae BROOK! 
STOCK FARM, Heury Stevens & Son, Lacons, ¥. ¥. 








sows were kept in separate pens 


BREEDERS 





THE LARGEST MILK-PRODUCING 
HERD IN THE WORLD 

Datchland Herd is noted for the consti- 

Lon lage milk peoducdion an. indivedwaity of 


The 
pape > a 


the son of the World’s Cham Coes ons éth's 
Johanna. We make a } 
Write today for peices andl wma 


Dutchiand Farms {Zcicus’scation, Brockton, mass. | | 


= Hit Grade Cows 


We have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein | 
Cows due to freshen in July, August, September and 
October. All young, nicely marked and heavy milkers. 

Prices range Seon: $65.00 to $35.00 per head. 

You are invited te call and look them over before 
purchasing. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 


; FAIRVIEW HERD 


yl another splendid ina ees bull en pie. Sire | 
le Rommtyse 
Pag. ad Appl ie, that we sold yee this} herd a 
‘0 

















a 


nearly 4 per cent 
= 7 sell quickly ; write at 0 
DOLLAR, Heuvelton, St. ay Co., New York 














Holsteins, Jerseys, Guernseys 
Thoroughbred and Grades 


Being situated in the heart of cattle district 
and being. personally acquainted with the 


greater number of the breeders, I am in a — 
tion to save you both time and money 
furnish carloads or leas; come and I wilt go go 
with you or write me your wants and I ade get 
taem for you. Satisfaction gaarante 


M.D. Paddook, Fayetteville, N.Y. 











50 HIGH GRADE 


NICELY MARKED 


Holstein Cows |! 


Due to freshen tn August and Septem- 
ber. All these cows have records of 
10,000 pounds or better. You take nd 
chances when you buy from 





| Maple Leaf Stock F arm Ho Holsteins 





IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 


Offers bull calf born Sept. 15, 1909, good individual 
well bred, % black, large enough for service, $50 
takes him. Bargain for some one, send for descrip- 


tion. 
5. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 


Bris CALF oo ea Bee ae 999, Sire - ried is <4 


butte ey 
fe inaeiial Mk W. ipa eater 


ONLY ONE BULL CALF LEFT 


Dam Sired by Clothilde Concordia, calf 
King Prilly Segis, dam with A.R.O. 


ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, WN. Y. 
OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 

















Ball Calf from 80 Ib. Dam 
G. H. MANHARD, - ARD, ONT. 











RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandrille, W. ¥. 
Robinson’s 


Rabisoe's HOLS TEINS 


tion for being } 
heavy producers. I now have 20 large, very 
nicely marked cows from 4 to 7 years, due to 
freshen in August, September and 

also 20 just fresh and that will freshen this 
month, I have several registered Holstein 
calye for sale, both bulls and heifers. 

. ROBINSON, EGmeston, N. ¥ 























| Lakeside Herd 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


40 Choice yearling heifers, bein 
bred to Lakeside Model King an 
Lakeside King Segis Alban De Kol. 
Prices reasonable. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 











COOKDALE STOCK FARM 


Offers King Prilly Segis, No. —_, Ng ae ape Greg ie, | 
th and seven of his daughters from 

Soe ia eee % ie of baer in sven days. 

P. A. COOK, Fort Piain, N. ¥. 


BULL CALF FOR SALE 


SIRE—CHRISTOPHER DAM—HENGER- 
VELD PIETERTIE D: DE KOL. 


ZOLLER BEOS., Hammond, N. ¥. 


ioe st AY Recones FR FIRST 


Jarvi 8 Bros., Fly Greek, 








a a bull 
=—s out 





YANOGUE F. AYRSHIRES 
You are inter A es keep your eye on 


Our breedi wenty-five of the best 
such 


cows ever imported .o— 8 cotland 
Auch ‘astle- 


herds as Barcneskie, brain, Netherhall 
soaina, ete, porees ey. choles selections from the 
ffering is the ora these cows when mated 
APs America, 
Herd taberenlin tested. Correspondence solicited. 
BYANOGUE FARM, 
Brewster 64 miles Pn New 
Harlem Division, ¥. 

















BARDIN’S 


HOLSTEIN FARMS 
25 SEPT. COWS 


JUNE COWS 
Ranging In price from $85 to $115 
E. Cc. BARDIN, W. Winfield, N. Y, 


Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Te Home ** RECORD MAKERS 


SADIE “el. ag ict first cow to make 
BUTTER in? DAYS. 


esti: waam eaneaaman 4%, the first cow (with 
first calf) to make % Ibs. in tT DAYS. 


OFFERS P22.cm co 
quality the best, price reasonable. 




















‘High-Class Imported Guernseys 


| 1.0. BENNAM & SON, 


Hill Top Farm Kecakioas 


The. home of 2 BA and ex-champion = 


and butter heifers, young stock for sale. Herd 
tuberculin tested. 
A. REYMANN, WHEELING, VA. 





KENOTIN FARM. 


BREEDERS OF HIGH CLASS REGISTERED 


JERSEYS---BERKSHIRES 


awe neve several BULS, CALVES for ale ¢ from 2 

NOT old om ca ng cows and ae 
bk ‘KEN TIN EMINEN oer @ grandson 0 
~~ aa splendidly bred RRBESHTESS. YOUNG 


at ny ready for service. 
address F. W. TSESSIONS. "Washington Mills, N. 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SILE 


Gpieess or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
me your wants. Can satisfy you 
Ret a SMITH, Blosmville, N.Y. 


EDGEWATER FARMS 








at 


| ‘ines by ny imported Pr So Rams. 


Lies 





CANANDAIGUA, &. Y. | 


AUTUMN ON THERE FARM 


and O. 


Ind, Wis 








WCROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN 


lye imported stock. Well wooled and 
and ewes of all ages. 
F. SHOW, 


Rams 
UNV. BLK, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


Sz 








_ FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE | DOWNS 


Rie BROW! TLION. x. ¥., ey. Yr. p.'N No er 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


and American Flocks 

Grand individu. 
7 —y napesti bby 

rams, for sale. Ins on invited 

FARMS, R.D. 4, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Hy 


to best tun: 
™m 
NUTWOO 























FOR 
fiom a Serle ar i sires by we pb 


Prices moderate, quality considered. 
Re Pitas meters nt nah Paoli, Pa. 


<DEPLSHIRES. AT wmpuygon 


ho J hd wd fate 6 
img, vain wae Y. 





for sale of 





ERKSHIRES "2,21" 1 
———— rin 

Write for dames ag 
R. D. e 8. Reckford, Ill. 


Fine iustrated Catalog FREE 
Tells you all about the O. 1. C. 
Hog, where to get them. Don't 
ask for this grest book 











ILVER STRAIN 0. I. C. PIG 
+| Soest Ca RmInM. Fulton N. > 
POLAND C CHINAS Prize Winners. Some show 


a5 for sale cheap, service 
illlamsport,O. 








deauings, 
POLAND CHINAS Pigs either i 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, ENT, 0. 





Mule-Footed Hogs 


United St five big Herd Bours. vice Boars, 

ve e' rv. 
evades are cet ad sas 
for reply. Las DUNLAP, W WILLIAMSPORT, OW 





Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


lusty pigs 
ene, —_ 
3 . + st folate Rochester, N. ¥ 











Percheron Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America. 
$00 tg Ae coming 3 year oid worth 

ew importation. Buy now 
pr Save money. 


ELWoopD 8. Pe LJ 
172 South St., 


Learn Auctioneering 


B and should you ever 


ura, N. ¥. 











wish to attend 


school in person amount paid on mail course 
will apply upon tuition here. Will hold next 
term Nov. 7, at Oklahoma City. A nice time 
of year to take a 

MISSOURI N SCHOOL, 
Oklahoma City, Mo, 
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is limited, and where the chief ob- 


Advantage of the Poultry Show 


The advantage I.have gained by 
exhibiting poultry at the state fair is 
in the interest that has been aroused 
in fowls of good breeding... Farmers 
visit the poultry house and become 
interested in breeds which they see on 
exhibition, and if an exhibitor has 
won a few prizes, and has stock that 
pleases the farmer, it is easy to make 
sales. The main disadvantage about 
showing at fall fairs is the time at 
which these must be held. The fowls 
are then either in the molt or not 
mature. So far as young fowls are 
concerned, this difficulty can be over- 
come by hatching early. Old fowls 
may be forced to molt ahead of time 
so as to have their new crop of 
feathers when the fair is opened.— 
[Albert Daily, Ross County, O. 

My experience leads me to believe 
that exhibiting fowls at the state fair 
is an. advantage to anyone who raises 
pure-bred poultry. Comparisons can 
be made with competitors’ stock and 
the fancier who wins will feel he has 
something to be proud of. It takes 
time and patience to produce winners. 
My first exhibit was to me a thrilling 
adventure. Not thinking of winning, 
I launched my bark in a great 
tempest to get better educated in the 
variety I was breeding. I was aware 
I had something beyond the ordi- 
nary and was very desirous to know 
what I could do. To my surprise I 
took first prize in very strong com- 
petition. This was a great help in 
selling my stock. Nothing I could do 
in the way of advertising could have 
paid me so well.—[{Mrs Bettie Batts, 
Carroll County, Mo. 

I consider the advantage of showing 
at state fairs is that farmers and 
eountry people in general who have 





never taken a poultry paper and who 


know nothing of pure-bred stock, are 
educated to appreciate good fowls, 
and are oftem made excellent cus- 
tomers in consequence. I know of 
no disadvantage whatever, except that 
at the time when fairs are held, our 
stock is never in prime condition on 
account of molting, and therefore it 
does not make as good a showing as 
if shown later.—[ Marcus Cook, Lack- 
awanna County, Pa. 

To exhibit poultry or anything else 
worthy 6f competition never does any 
harm, even if it does no good. My 


experience and judgment are always, 


to show the best I have. If I make 
sales by it, that is what I am looking 


for; if I do not, the public knows 
where to gu when they are in need 
of my stock.—[C. S. Daniel, Chris- 


tian County, Ky. 

I exhibit fowls at- the state fair 
because of the advertising advantages 
I gain. It always has helped my sales 
when I have had good stock, espe- 
cially when I have won the higher 
premiums. When competition is 
sharp, second prize is even better than 


first prize where the competition is 
stight. On the other hand, if the 


stock is not good enough to win some 
of the prizes, and especially if it 
should be disqual fied, it would be 
better not to show with the hope of 
getting business. The only advantage 
in showing under such conditions is 
to let the breeder see how his stock 
can be improved. In this way, exhib- 
iting poultry is a great advantage, 
because it spurs-a man on to do@bet- 
ter work.—[{W. B. Gainard,- Fulton 
County, O. 

I have seen no disadvantages in 
showing poultry at the state fair. If 
a man breeds his fowls well, and 
shows them in competition with oth- 


ers, he is sure to use more time and 
care in the selection and breeding, 
that is, put more study on it, and 


thus secure better stock. He will con- 
tinue trying to get better fowls each 
year, and the better his fowls, the 
better ~will be his prices. Nothing 
helps to advertise a man so well as 
good quality, whether that be for 
feathers, for eggs or for carcasses.— 
{L. M... Barrett, Jefferson County, 
Tenn. 7 


A Bad Habit begins as a cobweb, 
but ends as a chain. 








Mention A A When You 


Write. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Fall ve Spring Hatched Chickens 


A. J, STREET, HARFORD COUNTY, MD 





It seems natural that everyone who 
raises poultry is busy in the early 
spring getting incubators and hens 
ready for hatchng. I claim, there- 
fore, that fall hatching of chickens 
possesses many advantages over 
spring hatching. First, chicks hatched 
about September 10 will miss the 
rainy, wet season of early spring; sec- 
ond, they will be freer from lice, as 
lice thrive mostly, in the _ spring; 
third, there ‘s plenty of waste feed 
from wheat and cornfields that can be 
gathered if the chicks have free 
range; fourth, the pullets will begin 
to lay in -March when the old hens 
and early hatched pullets become 
broody, thus keeping up the egg sup- 
ply the year round. 

This has been my experience with 
Buff Orpingtons,.which I consider the 
best winter layers and quickest to 
mature of any breed I have ever 
raised, and which I now keep exclu- 
sively. From this experience I ad- 
vise breeders of any variety of fowl 
to try a few sittings of eggs for a 
September hatch, and see if they are 
not better pleased with the results. 
Orpingten cockerels can be sold in 
February at five pounds each and at 
top. market prices. In Baltimore I 
have sold’ them at 15 to 80 cents a 
pound, 


Orchard Cover Crops and Why 


JAMES MOORE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Theré are several good reasons for 
providing a cover crop in the or- 
chard. It hastens the ripening of late 
wood growth, and in @ measure pre- 
vents top killing. 
washing of soil, lessens evaporation in 
winter when no snow is on the 
ground, holds soluble plant food in 


the soil, prevents deep freezing of the | 
ground, thus protecting the roots, and | 
vegetable or humus matter to | 


adds 
the soil. This increases its water- 
holding Capacity and -gives it better 
tilth 

No hard and fast rute can be laid 
down relative to the time of sowing 
the cover crop. One of the leading 
factors of determination is the 
amount of moisture during the late 
summer and fali months. If the sea- 
son be especially moist and indica- 
tions are that it will so continue, then 
the cover crop needs to be sown early, 
so the increased growth of the crop 
draws upon the surplus moisture of 
the soil and tends to ripen the wood. 
If the season is dry, the cover crop 
can be sown later. 

What the orchardist will use for a 
cover crop he alone can decide. The 
following data may proveghelpful in 
making his determination: Crimson 
clover is only recommended in certain 
localities, owing to the fact that it 
winterkills badiy. Hairy vetch is very 
hardy, makes an early and rapid 
growth in the spring, but is slow to 
grow in a dry season. It does not 
hold snow as well as some of the 
other crops. There is not much dif- 
ference between soy beans and cow- 
peas, and both are more tender than 
field peas, although they stand up 
better after frost. 

Field peas constitute one of the best 
food-supplying crops. They make a 
heavy growth and are especially val- 
uable when mixed with some other 
crop like oats or barley to provide 
support. Rye is probably the best 
non-food supplying cover crop that is 
hardy. It will not make as much 
growth as oats in the fall, but stands 
up better 
are frequently used, as they come up 
quickly when sown, make a rapid 
growth, and stand winter fairly well. 
Turnips and rutabagas add a 
amount of. humus to the land, but 


lack the essential qualities necessary , 


for holding snow. They are especially 
valuable on account of the phosphoric 
acid they add. 

The amount of seed to use to the 
acre is about as follows: Hairy vetch, 
one bushel; crimson clover, 10 
pounds; field peas, two bushels; cow- 
peas, four to five pecks; soy 


LIVE ISSUES OF THE DAY 


jf teu you what you would need te make 8 complete outfit and what the cost will be. 
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But there are none so good and absolutely none 
are genuine without this signature 





What country dweller whose business calls him 
abroad at night doesn't want a clear, far-reaching light 
on his wagon dash ? : 

The Liberty Cold Blast Dash Lantern fills the bill. Clear, 
strong, powerful—wind and rain-proof. Won't jar out— 
nor up nor down. Holds firmly in place by a strong spring 
W/over dcsh. Every improvement in other 


[iberty [anterns 


is embodied in the “Cold Blast Dash" lantern. Same 
easy raising and lowering of globe—same solid construc- 
tion—same perfect combustion and oil economy. Buy 





“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 


After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trademark Registered. —E.C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
Simmens Hardware Company (Inc), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A, _ 











during the winter. Ohts | 


large | 


beans, | F.W, Mann Coe., Box 10, Milford, 


STEEL SHINGLE ROOF 
DEFIES WEAR! 


The Ration’ 
Roofing 
Sensation! 


For cash ex- 
pended the 
farm's 
money - 
today the 
famous “REO” steel 


Very Low Prices on 
Sail Duck Coverings 


Such as wagon 
covers, pro- 
tecting fruit, 
lumber, garden 
truck, or farm 
im plements,re- 

fring bulid- 

gs, etc. Al- 
ways useful, 
but necessary 
in sudden frost 
or rain. 
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roof! It shoots 


Write for up farm values the instant farm buildings 
samples are crowned by the handsome, wonderful, 
and prices. indestructible “REO” steel shingles! Put 
Freight ona“ roof at manufacturer's F . 
prepaid. | § to-F prices!—hali the cost of best wood 
State sizes | shingles! 






Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 
outlast the buildings themselves. On 
“REO” roof outwears four wood roofs 
Outwears SIX composition roofs! Cuts 
insurance rates, 
PROOF 














tha grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 

vigorous, broilers earlier, fow tet handsome roofing catalog will reach you 
profitslarger. - by setute, y ayy FREE! —— 

LATEST T or it and save a of roof 
MANWS MODEL Bone Cutter money! Address (a 
Cuts all_ bone with adheri 
rr Never cl 10 

The World's Larcest Manufacturers of 
Send Today tor Free Book. Steel Roofing, Metal Shinglee and Metal Ceilings 


912—952 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ghio 
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DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 






TAKE A GOOD 
LOOK AT THIS LABEL 


It stands for all that is best in shovel construc- 
tion. It is a positive guarantee that any shovel 
bearing this label and the “O. 

stamp is the best—the world's standard 




















stamp and label if you 
want to secure a quality- 
made shovel. 

We would like to mail you 
“Shovel Facts.” It is free— 
just send us your name and ad- 

dress on a pest card, 
OLIVER AMES & SONS 


Corporation 
Ames Buliding, Boston, Mass. 





















“ Bart Olney’ 3 Speciai” 


FOR SALE: winter wheat. Forty 


— 40) of this wheat yielded, season of 

y-cight (83) bushels per acre ; 
Geoten of 1910, fifty-five (65) acres yielded 
forty-two (42) bushels per acre. 

Farmers should be just as particular in 
getting the right kind of seed stock as they 
tare in improving the breed of their live 

stock. Buy wheat seed that has a record. 

We have only a limited quantity left and 
‘offer it subject to being unsold at $2.50 per 

bushel, cash with order, F. U. B. Oneida, 
New York. Address 


THE BURT OLNEY CANNING CO., 
' New York. 





We Build Hay Presees Exclus. 
vely—stake our 23 years’ reputation on 
@ech press. Woegive you a positive guarantee 
of greater capacity, better service. We have 


for every kind — 
handsome souvenir pin on request. 
Address Box 16, Ane Suber Machine 
Oe., Ana Arbor, Mich. 















ie Brevator™B toe se wil 
your c it we! 
If you are inneed of 
m can do no 
to coqure one-o§ 
will send 
Jour padress we will 
pleased to send 
oa out large illus- 


trated catalogue and price. 
RELIABLE MACHINES AT THE nigHT PRICE 


a POTATO MACHINERY CO. 
59 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


oar 'm 



















All sizes. We have had 
33 years’ experience and Ve 
can save you money. 
Also —— and Gaso- 
line ines, Boilers, } Kil 
Sawmills, etc. 

CATALOGUE FREE 









| riety will do. 
| from cultivated crabs. A 





Themao-ABright Co. 





| quality the best, price reasonable. 
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AUTUMN ON THE FARM 


three to four pecks; rye, one to 1% 
bushels; oats, 1% to 2% bushels; tur- 
nips, four pounds. Put in the crops 
exactly the same as under field condi- 
tions. Once sown the crops take care 
of themselves, calling for no further 
attention until the following spring, 
when the orehard is plowed, and 
clean culture resumed up to the last 
of July or early in August, when an- 
other cover erop goes on. 


Apple Cider and Vinegar 


GERALD M’CARTHY, WAKE COUNTY, N © 








Cider is the most delicately flavored 
of all liquors and is proportionally li- 
able to damage by unsatisfactory 
work during the handling. The cider 
maker cannot be too fastidious about 
the cleanliness and sterility and odor- 
lessness of all the vessels and ap- 
paratus used in the process. There 
are special cider varieties of the ap- 
ple, but any juicy, well-flavored va- 
The best cider is made 
mixture of 
to three-fourths 
high-flavored and 


one-fourth quinces 
apples gives a very 
aromatic cider. 
The fruit must 
free from decayed 


but 
from 


be fully 
spots 


ripe, 
and 


maggots. Windfall apples will not do 
for cider, though they may be used 
for vinegar if nearly or quite ripe. 
American apples are all deficient in 
tannic acid, which is necessary for a 
long-keeping cider. To secure the 
necessary tannin, add a handful of 


clean apple leaves for each two bush- 
els of fruit when putting the apples 
into the crusher. The crusher should 
have hardwood rollers, or if the_roll- 
ers are metal, these should be well 
tinned or copper plated. Iron rollers 
or graters will darken the juice. 


Crush the fruit thoroughly and 
press it. Then break up the cake, 
place it in a clean. barrel, and for 


each 100 pounds stir in one gallon of 
boiling soft water. Stir vigorously 
and let it stand with frequent stirrings 
for one hour. Repress, using hy- 
draulic pressure, or in its lack, a 
lever-and-weight press, which gives 
constant pressure. Add the juice to 
the first pressing and test with a 
saccharometer. If necessary add cof- 
fe C sugar sufficient to bring the 
density up to 20 degrees. 

The fermenting chamber or cellar 
should -have a steady temperature of 
about 60 degrees. During the fer- 
menting process the temperature of 
the juice must at no time go above 
85 decrees. If © higher temperature 
is threatened, immediately dip or 
pump the fermenting juice into a 
clean cask so as to cool it, or a little 
cracked ice may be stirred in. 

In a cellar having a constant tem- 
perature of 60 to 65 degrees the fer- 


mentation will be completed in about 
24 days. The completion is deter- 
mined by noting that bubbles of car- 
bonic acid cease to rise. As, how- 
ever, cider is~preferred sweet, it is 
customary to stop the fermentation 


after 14 to 16 days. To stop fermen- 
tation, reduce the temperature of the 
must to below 58 degrees. This is of- 
ten accomplished by running the must 
through a worm or pipe of block tin, 
which is packed in cracked ice. Let 
the new cider stand for 12 hours at 
58 to 60 degrees. Most of the yeast 
will by this time have fallen to the 
bottom of the cask. The clear cider 
is then carefully drawn or siphoned 
off without disturbing the lees. 

In a quart of the cider, heated to 
180 degrees, dissolve one-half ounce 
of tannin, or tannic acid, and stir this 
into the cask of new cider. Agitate 
vigorously for some minutes. Let the 
cask stand without disturbance for 
two weeks, than rack or siphon off 
the clear liquid. The cider is now 
ready to be bottled. Pure, sweet cider 
will not keep well in wood. 

It will be well to make a strong 
sugar syrup by adding two pounds of 
sugar to one pint of vigorously boiling 
water. When the cider is being run 
into bottles, to each qhart bottle add 
one teaspoonful of this syrup. Do 
not fill the neck of the bottle. Have 
ready a supply of well-boiled corks, 
take them directly from the boiling 
water, and drive down into the neck 
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of bottle even with orifice. Cover the 
top of the cork with hot paraffin wax. 
Store the bottles away in a cool, dark 
place where the temperature does 
not rise above 60 degrees. The cider 
will keep sweet for two years. 

If new cider must be Kept in bar- 
rels, the temperature of the storage 
eellar should be below 60 degrées 
and as low as practi*7ble. The liquor 
should ‘tbe sampled t+ ‘e a month and 
a little pure loaf or granulated sugar 
added from time to time, if the sweet 
taste declines. -So long as unfer- 
mented sugar remains in the cider 
the acetic acid ferment, which pro- 
duces hard ciler, will not ,begin to 
work. Pear cider or “perry” is made 
in same way as apple cider. 





Homemade Bean Harvester 

On many farms where only a few 
acres of beans are raised each year 
the ‘task of pulling or harvesting is 


one ot back- 
breaking labor 
when done by 


hand; As the crop 
would not pay for 
the purchase of 
a machine _ for 
this work, the at- 
tachments shown 
in illustration will 
be found valuable. These may be 
bolted to amy make of riding culti- 
vator in a few moments, and as they 
pull two rows at once one team will 
harvest six to 10 acres of beans daily. 
The device may be constructed by 
any blacksmith. Two pieces of a saw 
blade are used for the cutting blades. 
These should be as heavy as possible, 
sharpened on one side and about 3%4 
feet long; two uprights of heavy scrap 
iron are bolted to these blades and 
also to the framework of the culti- 
vator. Two lighter pieces of scrap 
iron are bolted to the uprights in the 
manner illustrated; these aid in brac- 
ing the machine, and also act as 
guides in winnowing the beans as fast 
as pulled. Additional braces are ad- 
visable to make the machine more 
“igid. The machine is placed with the 
point or front end of blades about 42 
inches apart, so as to catch the two 
rows. It is set™se blades run about 
1% inches under the soil, thus cutting 
of the stalks, and by the aid of 
guides forcing the two rows into a 
neat winnow behind the machine. 


BEAN KNIVES 





Angora Goats for Clearing Land 


GEORGE M. DOUGLAS, OSWEGO CO, N Y 
In a-recent issue of your paper in- 
formation was asked in reference tc 
Angora or milch goats. My experi- 
ence has been limited to Angora 
goats, a brief sketch of it being as 
follows me 

In October, 1908, I purchased 53 


Angora goats and put them on a piece 
of pasture that was badly overgrown 
with bushes and sage brush. We 
found we were not able to keep the 
goats in the pasture, as it was fenced 
with stone wall part of the way, and 
part of ths way with stone wall and 
rails on top, remainder with barbed 
wire. 

After experimenting some, I decided 
it would be necessary to fence the 
pasture with woven wire. As it was 
late in the season, I did not do this 
until the following spring, but find 
that a woven wire with the lateral 
strands the following distances apart: 
8, 3%, 4, 5, 6%, 7, 8, and 9 inches, 
keep them-’without any trouble what- 
ever, and seems to be about the only 
fenee that will. We placed this wire 
close to the ground, so they are un- 
able to get under it. 

The pasture in which they run 
consists of something over 200 acres, 
and we thought it would be neces- 
sary to fence in somewhere about 20 
acres at a time until they had cleared 
this and then move them, but as we 
were very busy in the spring and it 
took some time to complete the fence 
around this lot, turned them out as 
soon as it was done, and much to our 
surprise, find they have done remark- 
able work in the way of trimming up 
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.we did not expect 


the brush and eating the heads of 
from the sage brush. This blossoms 
about August 15-25, and the piece for 
several years has been, at that time 
of year, a mass of pink, but this year 


there was hardly a blossom to he 
seen on the entire piece. 
There .were also a great many 


thorn apple trees on this piece. These 
the goats would 
touch, on account of the thorns, but 
I find that they have trimmed them 
up as far as they were able to reacn 
by standing on their hind legs. We 
are going ta cut these down now that 
we can get to the bodies readily, and 
we expect, in this way, that they will 
soon be exterminated. We also had 
a good many scrub apple trees. These 
they have thoroughly trimmed and 
girdled. 

We have a herd of about 60 cattle 
with which the goats run, and I find 
that they do not trouble the cattle 
and the cattle do net molest them. 
It is very seldom that you will ever 
see one of the goats eat amy grass. 
Our pasture had gotten into such a 
condition that we woald have had to 
reduce the number of cattle we were 
keeping if something was not» done 
to stop the growth of bushes and 
Sage brush. 

The present indications are that 
we will be able to keep more cattle 
another year, and all because of the 
work of the goats. Dogs will not 
troubie goats, as they are able to 
take care of themselves. 

We made one mistake last winter in 
keeping them too closely confined, 
and not giving them sufficient exer- 
cise and fresh air. We have lost sev- 
eral from this cause. I find that they 
require but very little care except at 
the time of having young, and then 
they want to be watched Very closely, 
as the Young seem to have little am- 
bition to try to live. It is necessary 
that they should be looked after and 
see that they nurse, or you are liable 
to lose them, 

My experience has been very satis- 
factory, with the exc: ption af lesing 
some last winter. They kave done 
much better in clearing the4and than 
I had thought possible.in the length 
of time they have been at work. 





Favors Pure-Bred Fowls—l1 con- 
sider the chief advantage to a farmer 
is to get pure-bred fowls. These not 
only will supply eggs or meat or both 
for the general market, but the sales 
of occasional sittings of eggs and 
birds for breeding purposes. Apart 
from these sales, however, the advan- 
tages are sll in favor of pure-bred 
stock, especially of the utility strain. 
I have bred Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horn fowls for 10 years and have had 
my share of prizes, which have 
helped seil both stock and eggs. f 
could have had none of these had I 
raised crossbred fowls. Since such 
birds can be sold only as market 
poultry, they are not desirable for 
breeding at all.—[Andrew J. MePher- 
son, Cook County, II. 





In Raising Pigs in northeastera 
Minnesota, as practiced at the experi- 
ment station at Grand Rapids, it is 
important to remember that some of 
the most profitable food is clover pas- 
ture and skim milk. Expensive 
grains are fed only to finish the pred- 
uct grown on inexpensive pasture and 
dairy by-products. Good clover pas- 
ture always should be ready for the 
six-weeks-old pig. 





Your Garden Annual number of 
American Agriculturist is certainly a 
beauty, from the picture of the little 
lady on the front page to the fine- 
looking cantaloup picture in the lower 
corner of the back cover. And you 
have surely done yourself credit in 
the matter you have gotten together 
touching upon the subject of the farm 
garden. The articles that interested 
me most were, perhaps, First requi- 
sites for a good garden, and Plan for 
végetables in succession. If you de 
as well next year you ought to be 
satisfied.—[A. L. French, Rocking- 
ham County, N C. 





one bushel; 
A Bad Habit begins as a cobweb, pounds: 
but ends as a chain. peas, 


crimson clover, 10 
field peas, two bushels; cow- 
four to five pecks; soy beans, 


Sone With Manufacturing Company . f 
stle. Never cl 10 0 Daye’ Pree Free 
i money in advance. ‘Trt. Edwards World's Larvest Manufacturers of 
Send Today tor Free Book. Steel Roofing, Metal Shinglee and Metal Ceilings 
F.W, Mann Co., Box 10, Milford, Mm 912—952 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ghio 
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LIVE ISSUES OF 
OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Conservation Movement Now Well Under Way—Notable Sep- 
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wenber Congress at 3 Fuster a, Judicious Vee of Forests, | 
Minerals and Soils—Notes by Clarence A. Shame! 


congress at Sst 
second week in 


The conservation 
Paul, Minn, the 
September was a remarkable gath- 
ering. When the conservation move- 
ment started, two or three years ago, 
no one realized that in so short a time 
so much interest would be aroused. 
The meeting at St Paui brought to- 
gether an unusually large number of 
men prominent in political, industrial, 
commercial and agricultural fields 
The delegates were selected with a 
view of getting a representation of 
brainy, experienced, as well as con- 
servative and radical advocates from 
every part of the country. Not only 
did Pres Taft deliver an address on 
conservation, but the second day ex- 


Pres Roosevelt was on hand and de- 
livered one of his striking, forceful 
speeches. 

The central thought, which it was 


most highly desirable to give full con- 
sideration, was not simply the saving 
of what we have on hand in the way 


of natural resources, but the judicious 
use of our forests, our minerals, our 
crops and our soil fertility. For ex- 
ample, it is manifestly unwise to lock 
up in the earth all our resources in 
the way of coal It is just as unwise 
to prevent the use of our great for- 
ests. The kewnote of all the talks 
was to judiciously use our coal and 


our timber, our oil and our gas. Pres 
Taft made this very plain in his ad- 
dress, and the sentiment was heartily 


seconded by ex-Pres Roosevelt and 
nearly every speaktr on the program 
when this phase of the topic was 


touched upon. 
Where the Emphasis Was Placed 


The matter which caused the most 
spirited debate and the most strik- 
ing discussion was, first, whether or 
not the states should handle conserva- 
tion problems or the federal govern- 
ment. For example, is it advisable for 
the federal government to turn over to 
a state the preservation of the for- 
ests on the public lands, the building 
ef irrigation reservoirs, the distribu- 
tion of irrigation water, the leasing 
of forest reserves and the disposition 


of power sites? The advocates of 
the two plans were very outspoken, 
and it did not take long to deter- 
mine that the sentiment regarding 
this most important matter became 
largely a matter of local interest. 


nerthwest and the 
agreed that 


The states of the 
Pacific coast were fully 


the so-called “state rights’ proposi- 
tion should _ prevail. Gov Norris 
of Montana insisted that the people 


of Montana were more familiar with 
their own problems and could handle 
them better than any federal bureau 
at Washington. Gov Brooks of Wyo- 
ming pointed out that in the early 
days of the nation the public lands of 
Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, the Dakotas, 
Kansas and Nebraska were largely 
turned over to the people of the state 
for disposition as they thought best. 
He claims that the northwestern 
states. and the states of the Pacific 
coast should be given exactly the 
same opportunity. 
Federal Supervision Desirable 

On the other hand, many of the 
older states and also the states of 
the Mississippi valley feel that fed- 
eral supervision is exceedingly. desir- 
able in all parts ef the country where 
the government still has land, no mat- 
ter if it be covered with forests, or 
filled with mineral, or available. for 
dry farming or suitable only for irri- 


gation purposes. This part of the 
congress claims that it is more easily 
possible for the federal. government 


to prevent monopolies gaining control 
of the natural resources of the coun- 


try if- these resources were in the 
hands of the federal government; 
that state legislatures could be more 
easily approached by monopolistic 
representatives, termed at the con- 
gress “the interests.” Pres Taft fa- 
wored, in a mild way, federal control, 


while ex-Pres * Roosevelt was very 
eutspoken in his belief that the salva- 
tion of conservation lay in federal 
supervision. This James J. Hill op- 
posed. 

This, then, was the burden of the 
conservation congress at St Paul. The 
detail: of how to conserve moisture 
and soil fertility and all the problems 


connected with crop production were | 


overshadowed by this large, and what 


may be called economic, problem. Of , 


course, it was not settled at the con- 
gress> but it was thoroughly threshed 
out, and will be the basis of action 
by congress and by the various state 
legislatures, Undoubtedly, the sen- 
timent looking toward federal control 
dominated, but the west, which is 
most widely interested, was very 
sistent, and certainly had an 
tunity to clearly present its views. 
The older states rather favored a 
sort of dual interest. They claimed 
that the state and federal govern- 
ments would have to co-operate in 
handling these problems, and it was 
pointed out that while vexatious inci- 
dents would undoubtedly develop, co- 
operation would ultimately become a 
necessity. It would be impossible to 


_get the federal government to give up 


all its interests, and it would be just 
as impossible to get the states to give 


way to the federal government. 
A Big Proposition 
Frem an outside standpoint, the 


conservation congress for 1910 at St 


Paul was a wonderful gathering, but 
was a little too ponderous for proper 
handling. It was too big; the: inter- 
ests were too varied. Specific results, 
however, were not expected, and this 
g@ eat institution opened up the way 
for intelligent discussions of prob- 


lems which will occupy the attention 
of state and national legislatures for 
several years to come. 





Cone fer thé Grindstone 


H. 8., CONNECTICUT 
Although not a gem of purest ray 
serene, the one precious stone that is 


worth many thousands of dollars is 
universally neglected. Many boys 
early karn to despise it, but. the 
grindstone is a most useful and neces- 
sary part of every country place 
equipment. Left under a tree, per- 


haps in summer shower and sun or 
winter’s freezing, it is uncared for 
and unthought of except when need- 
ed. Then the user berates its hard 
spots and soft notches, its rickety 
frame and creaking bearings. “It’s 
out of true and a nuisance, too.” 
Let the grit be sharp, not too fine, 
and the same on all sides. Let it be 
hung carefully and in a frame made 
for it, and have a trough prepared to 
set under it at once, so it will turn 
always in water. The stone should 
not stand in it. Three little things 
should always be at hand near the 
grindstone, an oiler for the bearings, 
an old file with which to turn it true, 
and a piece of common brick. When 


we are in a hurry ani the stone ap- | 


parently turns round and round un- 
der the scythes or knives as if its 
surface were sreased, then is the time 
to hold on the brick for a minute. A 
Dutch farmer showed it to me. It 
will surprise : ou to see how soon the 
grit begins to take hold of the steel 
again. Some grindstones have no 
trough, and a drip is arranged to let 
water flow onto them. It is a poor 
makeshift at best. The flow is always 
too fast or slow, is clogged, or the 
can is empty, and as ¢ result the 
grinding suffers, much time is wasted 
and the dirty water is thrown over 
the grinder or upon the floor. 

If grindstones were maintained as 
respectable. machines, well cared for 
and easy to turn they would not be 
dreaded and avoided, and many a 


piece of work would be done better | 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
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Bapoccies Shotguns 


USED IN THE U. S. ARMY. 


The U. S. Army authorities know a gun; that 
is why, when they decided to equip some troops 
with repeating shotguns, they selected the Win- 
chester in preference to all other makes. The 


experts of the U.S. Ordnance Board also know 


@ gun; that's why, after submitting a Winches- 
ter Repeating Shotgun to all sorts of tests, they 
pronounced it safe, sure, strong and simple. If 
you want a shotgun—buy the one whose 
Strength and reliability led the U. S. Army 
authorities to select it and the U. S. Ordnance 
Board to endorse it—that’s the Winchester. 


THE RELIABLE REPEATERS 











Our new book, “TONS TELL,” is not only a complete catalog of Sandwich Hay 
Presses, but an eye-opener as to the Profits to be made in running a Hay Baler. 
You can run a Hay Press , pear Pall and Winter. There’s always work for a 
Baler and big money every day you run it. 


Great Capacity of SANDWICH Presses 


gg Presses bale 2 to 4 more tons per day than others—with no more help and 
power. pacity, economy in operation, Dartect bales, convenience, simplicity and 
Berauiite. they are absolutely unrivaled. See “TONS TELL” Book for proofs. 


Write for Great Free Book, “‘TONS TELL” 


Everything fully explained in this valuable 
book. All about the design, construction and 
operation of Sandwich Horse Power and Belt 
Power Presses—W ood and Steel Construction 
—all sizes. Capacity of each press gu 

If you own a gasoline engine—6 H. P. or lar- 
ger—a Belt Power Press will prove a bonanza. 

The information contained in this book may 
be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 

‘ b sell Presses on Partial Payments. 
oday. 
SANDWICH MFG. COMPANY 


Sandwich, ML 















Capecity 2%to Stons per hour. Ifyouown 
a gasoline engine, this isthe pressforyou. 262 Main Street 


















F F Because they are so simple 

e money or at mers that sapecteneee oa 

an set up and run an American mill with the drawings 

And they mare ore lumber with 7 power and lesa 
thom ony other owing to thels Specia ea 

riction Feed. Improved Giant Duplex Steel Dogs. Combined Ratebet Setworks 

Cader = er. Rolled Steel Track. Self-Oiling Bearings throughout. Made ia all 

all Powers. 


Lumber is Money 


borshave. Just haul the outfit 














You can make both with one of these mills. The outfit 
tet dy ~ itself. If you have no timber, your neigh- 
cut them up, move on to the next job. 


Our Mill Book Free Write today 


for this in- 
structive catalogue. 





It illustrates, describes and 
prices our complete line of wood working machinery. 
Lath Machines Shingle Machines 
Wood Saws Woed Splitters 
Planers Edgers Trimmers. Eto. 
Write for book today 
American Saw Mill Machinery 
120 HOPE ST., HACKETTSTOWN, &. 4. 
1561 Terminal Buildings, New York 















IT 1S UP TO YOU 


will do it more effectively than time Suiphar, 
PRICES :—In barrels and half barrels, 60c. 


If you want cheap 


B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, SO CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


if you have not gottea complete control of the dread 
San Jose Scale. 


WE KNOW THAT PRATT’S 


‘““SCALECIDE ”’ 


for less money and less labor—five vears of proofs, 
gallon cans, 96.00; ajen Cm 3.5; | allen cane glee, 
sand Wherefores af pall Spr 
EE” at 30c. per gallon is ats “canal of anything else, 


‘allor 
Send for Booklet e a 
cheap oils, our or as tle The Wh 











PNEUMATIC 
= PAPEC Ensilage Cutter [AAA bansehstiabe i 
pee oa ee ee kee lesen i 4 


Cutter made. It is the most convenient and the easiest to c. 
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Established 1802 


DYNAMITE 
FOR THE FARM 


- Save Money 
by Using it for 


Blowing out and splitting 
up stumps—one process. 

Blowing out and breaking 
up boulders—one process. 

Breaking up hard pan. 

Making holes to plant 
trees. 

Loosening up the lower 
soils in orchards. 

Digging wells. 

Digging holes for poles 
and posts. 

Digging ditches. 

Draining swamps. 





RED CROSS DYNAMITE 
iS THE IDEAL EXPLO- 
SIVE ON THE FARM 





Ask your dealer for it 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


€. 1. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del; U. S. A. 
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Reason for yourself and you are 
bound to appreciate the true econ- 

of slate for roofing. 

The true and only underd of dur- 
bility, service and satisfaction in 
roofing material is slate. 

fact is absolutely recognized by 
every owner who takes the time to inves- 
tigate all kinds of seeing material and the 
relative service and costs. 


Sea Green and Purple 


Roofing Slate 


lasts Serqvers { it will not burn, rust or disin- 

‘te; siate is sanitary and affords pure, clean 

cistern water. It never becomes water-soaked; 

_—_ dries out; ~ Lye ty —_ werpee or rots--nev- 
res paint an 


* the first aot of alate while ¢ slightly iter, 
is returned to you over and over n thru 
required 


evng ee | repair and renew: 
other roofi ing. 

book** Roofs” is full of timely and help- 
ful facts about roofs. It’s free, and will posi- 
tively save money,send coupon for your copy. 


The American Sea Green Slate Co. 
(Roofs That Never Wear Out) 

112 Clark St., Granville, N. Y. 

Sign and Mail this Coupon Today 












Send the book ‘Roofs’ and name of the nearest 
dealer in roofing. 


Style Roof.........+0+ Approximate Size........... : 


ewe eeen ene een wee ew ew ee we ee ot 










‘asl | 
’ The American Sea Green Slate Co., 112 Clark St., Granville, N. ¥. 








“running w 





no pa ag re aes stream. 









WATER PUMP ITSELF 
water when and where you 
aa nt it.” No sapenes for power ; my Bond or 

or 


FOSTER §: Dury RAM 


Insta fe it hte at low 
cost. No attention or ex- 


mse to maintain. — 

su, ions Free 
mai SPECIALTY Co. 
New York 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


because of sharper tools. Anybody 
can make a treadle in a minute. The 
only things needed are a board 3 feet 
long and a piece of heavy wire. First, 
a loop is made in one end of the wire, 
this put through a hole in the board, 
or it may be put around the beard 
and the other end of the wire fas- 
tened to the short crank of the grind- 











Sentiment and Grit Well Combined 
stone shaft; just a loop that may be 
slipped off readily when required, and 
the thing is done. 





Mulching Strawberry Plants 


M. N. EDGERTON, MICHIGAN 
With straw selling at $10 per ton 
and scarce even at that, the question 
of obtaining material for mu.ching 
our strawberry plants has become to 
us a problem of no small dimensions. 
Moreover, the average product, no 
matter what species of grain the straw 
is composed of, is so foul with weed 
seed as to make it very undesirable 
to apply to a _ field of strawberry 
plants. After one has been the whole 
season fighting the weed pest, it goes 
very much against the grain to think 
of scattering a whole lot of wheat, 
rye, or other seeds, which are bound 
to cause trouble. One fall I purchased 
a fine quality of wheat straw, which 
did not appear to contain more than 
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that the material from this source 
would not be sufficient to cover the 
space between the rows, several acres 
of winter rye was sown, with the ex- 
pectation that it would attain suffi- 
cient size before the berries began to 
ripen to make a large quantity of 
mulching material for summer use. 
We were not disappointed in the mat- 
ter, either. 
Winter Rye Admirable 

As a straw producer, winter rye is 
great stuff. Given a fairly productive 
soil, this grain will grow 6 to 7 feet 
high. About two acres of ours was 
like this. It. was cradled-and applied 
when only partly cured, and before 
any seed had formed, of course. 

As soon after the straw was re- 
moved as was convenient, this ground 
was plowed and fitted and sown to 
millet, the intention being to cut this 
for a mulch for the coming winter’s 
use. However, as this piece of ground 
must be fitted soon for the setting of 
strawberry plants, the millet will not 
yet have headed out and hence will 
not be large enough to make it prof- 
itable to cut. It will furnish a large 


quantity of humus, though, when 
plowed down. 
1 have a small quantity of spring 


sowed millet cut and in large cocks 
ready to apply as a winter mulch. An 
acre of millet will not produce nearly 
as much stuff as will rye, still a crop 
of this may often be worked in be- 
tween times. As either of these grains 
must necessarily be cut before any 
grain is formed, an aftergrowth will 
always spring up, and this, if left a 
week or two, will make _ largely 
toward increasing the humus supply 
of the land. More rye will be sown 
the present fall to be used next season. 


Of Interest to Beekeepers 








THE A BC OF BEE CULTURE—This new 
book by A. I. & E. R. Root, pro- 
fusely illustrated. 572 pages, 10x7 
inches. Cloth. Sells at $1.50. 

In the preparation of this new and 
revised edition the authors embrace 
all up-to-date methods that have been 
thoroughly tried in order to make the 








Think of growing peaches 
perienced! 
after an ice storm 
in spite of such 
nine years, 
and the fact that he 


a few years ago. 
handicaps, 


the usual amount of seeds. However, 
subsequent events proved that we had 
as fine a stand of wheat and timothy 
plants as one could wish for. It was 
such an experience as ons is not 
likely to soon forget. 

A year ago now about three acres 
was planted to corn, the rows being 
3 feet apart and hills about a foot 
apart in the row. This was used for 
a winter mulch, and answered the 
purpose admirably, being applied di- 
rectly over the plants, which were in 





the double-hedge form. — Expecting 





PEACH GROWING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


where conditions such as pictured are ex- 
This is the orchard of J. H. Putnam of Litchfield county, Ct, 


Mr Putnam says he harvested eight crops in 


The orchard is located on the high, 
succeeds wit.1 the crop is suggestive of a wider range 


in peach possibilities in northern latitudes than commonly 





Trees were then eight years old, and 


cold hills of Litchfield, 


supposed. 


book strictly modern, both as a safe 
guide for the beginner and a ready 
reference for the advanced bee 
keeper or specialist. It will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by Orange 
Judd company of New York. 





Plum Trees set from 16 to 20 feet 
apart will need good, vigorous prun- 


ing to keep them in bounds in later 


years, but.I believe that we are dem- 


onstrating that this treatment will pay 
in bushels and. quality.—[A Kansas 














BUY LAND 
4 ‘GE DON’T PAY 


TOO MUCH 


@ Come into the Gulf Coat 
section of the South, the great- 
est empire yet unconquered by 
the farmer, and raise two and 
three crops a year, each crop 
greater than those which you 
produce in the North. 


@ Thousands upon hentai of acres of 
lands are found in Mobile co the adjoin- 
ing counties which a few years ago were 
forests of yellow pine. he soils are the 
sandy loams with clay ogre which are 
productive. No freezes, few frosts, no 
snow, equable climate the year around, the 
summers as pleasant as the winters, and a 
rainfall of 60 inches per year that is equally 
distributed — no irrigation. 
@ This Association is composed of the 
leading business men of Mobile. It has no 
land for sale; but-is formed to encourage 
ation and to aid the stranger to find 
fan that suits him at a price that is right. 
. Send for our Booklet 
Mobile Progressive Association 


Dept. C, Mobile, Alabama 











WESTERN CANADA’S 
1910CROPS 


Wheat Yield in Many Dis. 
tricts Will be from 25 te 
35 Bushels 










sales and homestead entries 


eames theirhome, New districts 


ned up for settlement. 
Many farmers will ove Se year, $10 to $15 per acre 
from their waeet, os watt 1 the advantages of 
of ole, epee churches, 
rect iti Bot 
7 Le fy~~ y ome of 
aunty fairs 3 ae similar | sto he following 
aro rece ° bag ng to satisfactory con- 
ditions; other districts are as favorably spoken of: 
They Sent for Their Son 
Mai ne, Sask.. Canada, August 6, 1910. 
Rf 5 o hore f rom Cedar Fa Iowa, 
wate 80 well 
‘or me. 


ad near iT them, endo am m Rafectt 300. sotiefied +4 





Wants Settlers’ Rate for His Stock 
ttler, five Jal 
Well, T got, up he here | from’ ¥ rest City Lowe feat 


os stoc 
tH got to. bore ok in Tews. as gromthing. 


go! now soon to ge 
ap here thie = <What I ould lik like. to know ia, 
there is any a cheap | ms back again, 
Fs  ~y we return to so Oensde t 1 call at your 
ce. 


Yours truly, H, A. WIK. 


Will Make His Home in —— 
























The Call of the 
Southeast 


To the man looking for a! home, where productive lands, 
favorable cli and a dant rainfall make the best 
paying farm locations in America the Southeast is now 
the unequalled section. Land from $5.00 to $40.00 an 
acre near to the heart of the country and close to the 
best markets. The largest returns from alfalfa and 
other hay, wheat, corn and all truck crops. Lands un- 
surpassed for stock and poultry raising, and dairying. 
For fruit poms no region is more profitable. The 
Southeast for every kind of farming. 
The he be Railway will help you to find 
the desired location. Send for publications to 

M. V. RICHARDS 

Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 








Grower. 


Land and 
1329 Penusyivania Ave., Washington, 1).0, 
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Winter Apple Prices Discussed 


A’ few apple orchards have been 
gold on the basis of $3@3.25 p bbl 
f oc b this station. A few orchards 
have been sold at about 2.25 for the 
fruit on the trees, the buyer to do all 
the work. The sum paid for the or- 
echards in such cases is based on the 
estimated crop, then on the = trees. 
Michigan’s crop of apples is very 
light, and there is much injury from 
some form of weather russetting, sim- 
Har to bordeaux injury.—[C. E. Bas- 
sett, Fennville, Mich. 

Apple crop of Illinois confined to 
counties in the southeastern part of 
the state where there is a partial 
crop. Tar or blotch fungus is bad in 
some orchards, but in others where 
sprayed fruit is of good quality. No 
sales yet of winter apples; Jonathans 
will be picked within the next two 
weeks.—[H. M. Dunlap, Champaign 
County, Ill. 

A few orchards here show good 
crops, but a large percentage nearly 
bare of fruit. The only sale I have 
heard is one orchard at $1 p_ bu. 
Quality fair, but season late and fruit 
immature.—[L. J. P., Lowell, Mich. 

The Canadian apple crop in what is 
known as the Nicaragua peninsula 
promises reasonably well this year. 
According to consular reports under 
date of Sept 7, the fruit crop there 
will be the best ever known in the 
history of the peninsula and Niagara 
apples will be plentiful in British 
markets. 

Weather has been favorable for 
apples. Good size, quality not quite 
up to last season. I know of no sales 
made up to 5th inst. Growers seem 
to be expecting about the same prices 
as last year.—[A. €. Howe, Orleans 
County, N Y. 

Indications that farmers will store 
apples if prices do not reach $2.50 p 
bbl. No sales registered yet in win- 
ter fruit. Duchess sold at 3@3.50-p 
bbl, Alexander 3.75@4. About half 
of the crop of Bartlett pears stored 
by growers. Winter fruit in apple 
erchards appears’ well. Plenty of 
moisture. No fungus.—[Collamer 
Brothers, Monroe County, N Y. 

Apple prospects in northern Wayne 
are for some good crops north of the 
Ridge road; very few apples south 








of that. Crop will not run over 25 to 
20% in Williamson. Orchards sprayed 
with lime-sulphur; quality good. No 
price established on apples.—[J. H. 


T., Williamson, N Y. 
Buyers talking $2, growers expect- 
ing 3, no trading yet. Apples are 


very good in quality, about half crop 
large in size, and plenty of rain to 
make them larger.—[T. B. Wilson, 
Ontario County, N Y. 

Apple crop never more uneven, 
some orchards good, but majority 


light in this part of western N Y. 
Not over 40% of an average crop in 
Niagara Co. Duchess all sold at $3@ 
&75 p bbl, Maiden Blush and Alex- 
ander salable at 3; codling moth bad 
in unsprayed orchards.—[{J. S. W.,, 
Lockport, N Y. 

Buyers a little slow and not inclined 
to pay high figures. Growers are de- 
manding $2@2.50 p bbl. The apple 
crop is short, but quality will be 
good. Very little damage from cod- 
ling moth or fungous disease.—[F. H. 
Fassett, Wyoming Co, Pa. 

For the largest orchard in _ this 
county $2.50 p bbl has been offered, 
ahis taking everything except the 
cider apples. About one-half a crop 
am this county and of this only 50% fit 
Zor barreling. The crop is maturing 
@ little more than normal.—[E. C. 
Gillett, Yates Co, N Y. 

No offers being made, growers’ ideas 
around $3 p_ bbl, and dealers’ - 4 
Light crop and slightly poor in this 
county.—[A. J. Rumsey & Son, Gen- 
easee Co, N Y. 

No sale of winter apples, buyers of- 
fering $2@2.25. Yield will equal our 
crop of last year and of good quality. 
Greening and Twenty Ounce show 
light crops..—[McCrillis & Co, Orleans 
Co, N Y. 

Crop very uneven, and it is our 
opinion as dealers that winter apples 
sheuld be bought at $2 p bbl. Have 
heard of no sales-in this locality.— 
J. J. Jackson & Son, Niagara 
Co, N Y. 

Have returned from a two weeks’ 
trip inspecting orchards in western 
Mass. A little less than last season, 
and quality fair to fine. No sales yet, 








COMMERCIAL 


and. practically a deadlock between 
growers and  buyers.—[E. 
Miller, Mass. 

I have heard of one large orchard 
of 5000 bbls selling at $2.50. Spring 
frosts or dry season caused many win-: 
ter apples to drop, and not over 35% 
of a full crop in this county. Practi- 
cally all of my own fancy apples were 
sold at 6@7.50 p bbl to local con- 
sumers who call for them every year. 
Of course, every apple is absolutely 
perfect.—[A. A. H., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Watching the } Hop Harvest 


On the Pacific coast hops are very 
quiet. In the upland yards of Ore the 
yield is expected to be light, and some 
experts are guessing at a 100,000-bale 
production for that state. Experts 
seems to be of the opinion that this 
would be the outside figure. Hop 
harvesting is early this year all along 
the coast, also in N Y. In Cal some 
buyers and other people who keep 
close tab on the market are estimat- 
ing the output at about 75,000 bales. 
In England there appear to be pros- 
pects of a full norma! crop. Develop- 
ment of the cones is rather slow and 
somewhat irregular, and there are, 
here and there, indications of mold, 
but most of the fields are clean and 
free from vermin. 

On the continent reports are espe- 
cially optimistic this fall concerning 
the hop crops, and there will be a 
large harvest in nearly all the fields. 
Hop experts in England estimate the 
German crop will be about 340,000 to 
400,000 hundred weight, and of the 
whole continent 750,000 to 885,000 
hundred weight, bringing with the 
addition of America, England and 
Australia a total world production of 
"10 to an average of 1,575,000 hun- 
dred weight. 

Pacific coast hops at New York city, 
choice to prime, sell at 14@15c p lb, 
N Y state 21@22c. 


As Told by Growers 


The majority of growers intend to 
hold their crops this year. Hops are 
not as good as usual, owing to the 
appearance of the blue mold and red 
rust. Present price offered is 18@22c 
p 1b.—{[H. P. B., Schoharie Co, N Y. 

Prospects look favorable for higher 
prices. We are now offered from 21 
to 22c p lb—[J. B. W., Herkimer 
Ca, . a: 

We are going to nold our hops. 
There was some scare about the blue 
mold early in the harvesting, but very 
little damage was _worked.—[S. W. 
P., Madison Co, N Y. 

Those who have finished picking are 
about 20% short of the harvest last 
year. Rains hav. delayed picking and 
yards are getting red. No price of- 
fered.—[G. C. B., Montgomery Co, 
ee 

Picking hops was finished this week 
in most fields. We are offered as high 
as 25c p lb, but growers seem inclined 
to hold. Acres and yield about the 
same as last year.—[L. W. G., Mad- 
ison Co, N Y. 

While blue mold has appeared in 
some yards here the damage has been 
slight. The yield and quality will be 
about as last year. Picking is not 
completed, but is well under way. The 
light rains, followed by cooler weath- 
er, benefited the crop. Price thus far 
21 and 22c p 1lb.—[H. T. D., Schonarie 
County, N Y. 

The crop in this. vicinity is very 
fine, both in yield and quality, but the 
acreage is very much reduced. Pick- 
ing has commenced in a number of 
yards. The hops so far are free from 
lice or mold, but we are getting 
showery weather and may change the 
outlook in a few days. I know of no 
offers being made yet, but hear of 20c 
talked of.—{J. P. M. J., Ontario 
County, N Y. 

A few hops will not be harvested 
here because of blue mold, possibly 
5%, but no.more. Quality and yield 
are both about the same as last year, 
but the price is lower, the start will 
be at about 20c. From present ap- 
pearances farmers are not inclined to 
sell at that price. Acreage about the 
same as last year.—[D. R., Scho- 
harie County, N Y. 

Blue mold has threatened some 
damage to growing crop, but has been 
slight so far. Price starts off around 
20c p Ib. Shipments of hops from 
Cobleskill during Aug were 588 bales, 
against 276 a year ago.—[Cor, Coble- 
skill, N Y. 


Plums Succeed in a great variety of 
soils. The best success is in a soil 
that is well cared for, kept free from 
weeds, well aerated, well drained and 
with a plentiful supply of plant food. 
[A Kansas Plum Orchardist. 
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Fire-Proof 
Construction Is 
Better Than Fire 
Insurance 


Fire menace to build- 
ings is most often in the 
roof. A little spark land- 
ing onaroofcan produce 
a great conflagration. 





La Salle Street Station, Chicago, 
covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Protect your property, not only against fire, but also 
against any and every weather condition. 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


is made of Asbestos, a rock fiber that simply cannot 
burn or wear out, combined with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt, the great waterproofer that defies ever 
climatic condition, making a practically indestructible 
and perfect covering for any building—anywhere. 
There is no other roofing like it, or as good, in all 
the world. It will give more service, more freedom 
from care, save more money, than any other roofing 
made. 


It is in a class by itself. 
gravel to clog up outlets. 


No painting or repairs, no 


Half a century of experience is behind the J-M Asbestos Roofing and 
we not only attest, but can prove its superiority over every other 
ready roofing made. It coverssome of the most important buildings 
in the country and is enthusiastically endorsed by every property 
owner who uses it. 


All dealers sell ¥-M Asbestos Roofing. If your dealer doesn't happen to have tt in stock, 
send kis mame to our nearest Branch and ash for samples and Booklet No. Bag 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
and Magnesia Products ASBESTOS: Electrical Supplies, Etc. 
Baltimore Chicago Detrott Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburg 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Milwaukee New York San FP 
Buffalo Dallas London Minreapolis Philadelphia Seattle 
st rege 


For Canada: THE CANADIAN H, W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C- 














THE BOY Wf DEDERICK’S 





Who Never Shirks 


NEVER GRUMBLES, ALWAYS WORKS 


The Waterloo Boy is not a city dude. 
He is not clothed in scarlet, but he is 
dressed in a hickory shirt and overalls, 
He is plain, honest ‘‘ Abraham Linc- 
oln’’ sort of a fellow—as reliable as 
Old Honesty itself—as dependable as 
Old Fai 


Guaranteed for Five long Years. 
He’s just the boy foryou. Don’t you 
want to adopt him? He is a good 
business proposition. We pledge you 
good service, high quality, low prices. 


WRITE TODAY FoR 


Hay Presses 


Always reliable. Wonderfully durable. 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it before you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, SB Trou Sr. Aceamr, WY. 
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THE HAY PRESS 






PARTICULARS 
WATERLOO ts its Capacity—Earning Power. 
SPENCER HAY PRESS Catalogues make great 
GASO L INE and definite claims proven by the press in action 
9 NGINE CO. Nature of contract protects you. Covers 


or no sale. Nat 
every claim oy ootuat figures. More tons per hour 
aranteed nm by any other Write 





ree press, same size ba: 
Send for new Ca 

















FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s [] | | 














Garden Spo. 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, ! 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to | 
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o . 01 . 
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Trademark Registered. 
Entered at Postofice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
. (A year’s subseription free for a club 
Subscriptions can com- 
mence at any time during tne year. 
free. Canadian subscriptions Lome o- year. 
eign, $2 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite * your name on 
your per, or wrapper, shows to-what time your 
sul mn is paid. Thus Aue shows that pay- 
has been received up August 1, 1910, and 

— be renewed al, BA if not already sent 
in; Septl0 to September so on. When 
payment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be chanwed accordingly. 

DISCONTI NUANCES-- Following de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to eentiense 
this to .respensible subscribers, may 
find inconvenient to renew at expiration, * tr : 
brief Tos thereafter. If you do not wish the sub- 
scription continued after expiration, please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When., ordering a change 
in the address, Subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 
subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Siaty cents per a@ 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. = 
counts, maps and sworn «tatement of circulation, 
etc., On application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ change advertising rates see that de- 
partment. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturisi we. positive’ guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
‘is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber cun safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler, but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. take advantage of this guarantee, 
written complaint must be made to. the publisher 
within one week from date of any unsatisfactory 


the general 


transaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, 
and within one month from the date when the 
advertisement appeared, and the subscriber must 
prove that in writing to the advertiser he said: 
“| saw your adv in the old reliable A A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. Tt ts 
owned and published by Orange Judd Co, 439 La- 


fayette St, New 


York—Herbert Myrick, president; 
William <A. Whitney. A. 


vice-president; Thomas 
‘m. 


Barrett, teeasurer; C, Burkett, secretary. 
REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 


small amounts may be sent with little riak by regu- 
accepted 


lar mail. Postage stamps for 
amounts less than . One-cent stamps preferred 
Money orders, checks and drafts should te made 


payable to Orange Judd Company. 
Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay-send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Myrick Building 
: SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


439 Lafayette Street 
Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 


People’s Gas Building 
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NEW YORK, SEPT. 17, 1910 
Eastern Apple Show Needed 


Business fruit shows are needed in 
the east. The splendid collections of 
fruit at the Ohio and the New York 
state fairs last week and this are am- 
ple proof that the east produces fruit 
superior in quality to the western ap- 
ples shipped to eastern markets. They 
are not, however, business shows such 





ws the west holds annually. They 
smack of the amateur rather than the 
professional. What is needed is a 


fruit show where sample car load ex- 
hibits are made, where buyers will 


come to purchase other car loads 
packed according to sample, where 
. fruit. growers will attend to learn 


new wrinkles in honest packing and 
to which the public will be attracted 
because the fruit will portray busi- 
ness fruit production in the east. 

The western growers have made an 
enviable reputation in fruit packing. 
The'r boxes can be purchased with- 
out opening and .dumping. They do 
not hesitate to advertise their suc- 
cesses and to keep silence as to their 
failures. The result is that western 
land values have been boosted and 
hundreds of eastern people have 
made investments in the far west; 
whereas they could have made bet- 
ter outlays nearer home. 


New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and the eastern apple 
sections should have their annual 
business fruit shows, which should 


culminate in a great 
West Virginia al- 


lead up to or 
metropolitan show. 


ready has such a show. But until the 
east learns better the lesson which 
the west is so kindly and patiently 


teaching with respect to honest mar- 
ket mehods, an eastern show seems 
‘of rather doubtful advisability. It 
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will not tong be so, however. More 
and more eastern growers are annu- 
ally awakening to the fact that honest 
and _ packing will enable 
them not only to compete with west- 
ern growers, but to prevent western 
fruit from reaching eastern markets. 
But the number who actually practice 
honest methods is not increasing as 
rapidly as it should. When-enough 
are aroused to co-operate to secure 
uniformity they will dominate the 
style of packing. The slower ones 
will follow in their wake. Nothing 
can then hinder the success of east- 
ern apple marketing. 





Peach Crop Teaches Lesson 

Peaches have this year proved the 
value of preliminary thinning and fi- 
nally grading. The enormous crops 
in Georgia, the Chesapeake peninsula, 
West Virginia, New York and else- 
where have flooded the market for 
weeks. Shipments received in bad 
order hav~ been sold at low prices in 
many cities, though quantities of fruit 
have spoiled outright. The railways 


have, as a rule, done nobly by the 
growers. Fruit has been forwarded 
with dispatch, refrigeration generally 
good, But with such enormous quan- 
tities of fruit to b consumed, the 
prices have been unsatisfactory to 
many growers. These men as a rule 
have not practiced careful grading. 


In the hope of making sales early in 
the season, some shipped peaches too 
green, and these found no sale. In- 
deed, much fruit was condemned and 
dumped by health boards, @ was 
quite proper. Other growers shipped 
fruit too ripe to reach market in even 
fair condition, and proved slow 
at even low prices. 

Sut the chief trouble 


sales 


this season, 


as in all seasons of excessive produc- 
tion, is in the grading. Great num- 
bers of growers have sought to mar- 
ket small, green, defective or other- 
wise inferior specimens mixed with 
the choice fruit. They have no one 
but themselves to blame for the low 
prices they have been paid. On the 
other hand, growers who have graded 
well have received good prices. The 


fact that poor fruit when mixed with 


good fruit lowers the value, seems @ 


hard fact to learn. Nothing drives 
this lesson home better than crops 
like those of this year. They not 
only enforce the necessity of grad- 


ing, but they show the great value of 
thinnins while the fruit is small, It 
is highly probable that a larger num- 
ber of growers than ever will practice 
thinning in 1911. This practice offsets 
the cost of grading, improves the 
quality of the fruit, makes the indi- 
vidual specimens larger and raises 
the prices in the market: 


Progress in the Schools 


The popular demand is well-nigh 
universal that the principles of agri- 
culture and of domestic science shall 








be taught in the public schools, The 
authorities are now awake to this de- 
mand. Various states officially re- 


quire these subjects in the schools. 
The public is also demanding that 
hands and eyes be trained along with 
head education. They want school 
work to have a direct ‘application to 


daily life. School, farm, home and 
shop should work together. Instead 
of turning out youth who are white, 


sickly, devitalized and looking fer a 
“soft job,” the public demands meth- 
ods which will enable the schools to 
turn out boys and girls, young men 
and young women, Who are physically 
and mentally titted for practical use- 
fulness, general success, sound health, 
and energy of thought and action. 
While all are agreed upon these 
new and better ideals, just how to ac- 
tually teach these subjects has been 
the problem. The method must be 
simple, inexpensive, must fit in with 
daily life and school work, must add 
to the pupil’s interest, yet lighten the 
already grave burden of teacher and 
pupil, and still mast accomplish the 
desired result. 
This problem 
The means has 


has now been solved. 
been perfected for 


uniting the newer and better methods 
to the old system of edncation. The 
little paper, Current Events, which 
for several years has been so widely 
used in the schools as a short history 
of our own times, has shown-how to 
join the new education to the old for 
the benefit of both. Current Events 
has been developed under the writer’s 
direction. 

That special experience, combined 
with the experience of many of the 
most successful teachers in rural and 
town schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, in America and Europe, has now 
been crystallized in our new plan. 
Therefore, it is now possible to teach 
elementary agrieulture and domestic 
science at school in co-operation with 
home, farm and shop. Along with 
this goes training of hand and eye, 
and general culture of the body. 

All this is accomplished through our 
new paper, “School Agriculture, Do- 
mestic Science and Manual -Training,”’ 
an illustrated periodical of instruction, 
news and hints. Issued weekly from 
October 1 to June, it covers the school 
year. “School Agriculture” gives 
much in little, being compressed into 
four pages. 

This new periodical makes it feasible 
for even the poorest schools to have 
the full benefit of instruction in agri- 
culture, domestic science and manual 
training. Even ordinary teachers are 
sufficient. It is not necessary to get 
additional books, tools or apparatus 
or other expensive educational equip- 
ment. Nature does her perfect work 
simply, and our new paper has de- 
vised simple and effective means for 
accomplishing the desired results, 

“School Agriculture, Domestic Sci- 
ence and Manual Training’ will be 
published by -Orange Judd company 
from New York, Chicago: and Spring- 
field, Mass. The subscription price 
is only 40 cents per year, or $1 for 
three years; in clubs of 30 or more 
in one bundle to one teacher’s address, 
20 cents per subscription for the 
school year, or only 10 eents for the 
half year. Sample copies. will be sent 
free on request. Every reader of 
American Agriculturist should insist 
upon the adoption of this little paper 
and-its simple and practical methods 
in the school in his-or her vicinity. 

“School Agriculture” marks a. tre- 
mendous advance in education. It 
will do wonders for every boy or girl 
who uses it wisely. 


If you help make a pie and furnish 





the filling you surely expect a share 
when it is done. There 
Your Share are some _ people s0 
of the Pie stingy they would eat 
the whole pie them- 


selves if they got a chance; 
are some advertisers so selfish that 
they take all of the legitimate profit 
from a sale and a lot more besides, if 
they can get it. Such advertisers as 
these cannot buy space in this paper. 
Every company is thoroughly investi- 
gated before its advertisement is ad- 
mitted here. Read the guarantee that 
is printed on this page every week. 








The crop situation is more pleasing 


from the standpoint of not only pro- 
ducers, but cafriers 

Beneficent and the business 
Mother Earth world in general. This 
is particularly true 


of cereals and cotton. The govern- 
ment report of conditions made pub- 
lic Friday of last week agreed very 
elosely with the American Agricultur- 
ist figures printed September 10; 
spring wheat respectively 63.1 and 65.2, 
while the government figures on oats 
were 83.3, compared with our own, 
84.1. Washington figures placed the 
September condition of corn at 78.2, 
our own estimate being 78.9. It 
should be recalled that the present 
average condition of corn for the 
whole country is only one point lower 
than a 10-year average. As to the 
trade estimates, some of these, high- 
ly regarded, insist that both corn and 
oats crops are record-breaking; but 
it remains to be seen whether corn 
will fully reach the three-billion fig- 
ure anticipated by many in the trade. 
In any event, the business’ world 
breathes .a sigh of relief under the 
realization that the crops are now 
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actually made, and will present a 
much better aggregate than at one 
time feared, even though they prove 
less than a bumper in some partic- 
ulars. It would seem that oats prices 
are working toward an export level 
and this would serve as a steadying 
influence. Certainly a liberal foreign 
movement of this grain would prove 
something of a novelty, as WBurope 
has refused to buy very much for 
two or three seasons, 


~~ 


September always marks the merg- 
ing of one cotton crop year into an- 
other. The sensation of 





King Cotton the hour was the short 
flurry in August con- 
tracts, which pushed up the market 


to 20 cents a pound, or a levél higher 
than anything seen since the civil 
war. While the figure named was 
due wholly to a speculative squeeze, 
and absolutely no criterion of the real 
market, yet the general shortage had 
and has its direct bearing on legiti- 
mate values. The crop grown in 1909 
and distributed during the 12 months 
ended August 31, 1910, has been fi- 
nally determined 10,600,000 bales, or 
two to three millions short of what 
has come to be accepted a full nor- 
mal outturn. The significance of this 
will be appreciated when it is recalled 
world requirements have never been 
as great as at present, Furthermore, 
that most of these must be made up 
from the crop grown in -our own 
southern states. Looking ahead, the 
cotton crop of 1910-11 is beginning to 
move in earnest, and at figures which 
should ultimately mean as much to 


farmers as those of last year. With 
the keen realization of world-wide 
conditions, and an _ ever-increasing 


knowledge of cotton culture, it goes 
without saying that the acreage to 
be placed under this crop next spring 
will prove an exceedingly large one. 





The purpose to help the consumer 
in the elimination of unnecessary tolls 
between him and the pro- 
Shavings ducer is taking shape in 
; various ways. One of the 
latest is the movement in New York 
state against the big beef packing 
concerns, who, it is alleged, have 
gathered in $100,000 annually from 
the retail butchers in forcing them 
to pay meat prices for the wooden 
skewers which go with carcasses of 
sheep and veal! calves. The New York 
commissioner of weights and meas- 
ures estimates that last year alone 
retailers, and that eventually includes 
the consumers, had to pay the pack- 
ing concerns 16 cents a pound for 
nearly 600,000 of these wooden sticks, 
with an equally impressive showing 
in veal calves handled that year. Pub- 
lic sentiment supports the commission. 
It will now be in order for some of 
these packing concerns to whittle off 
a shaving of the price paid producers 
to recoup themselves. 





Feeding Work Horses—The Iowa 
experiment station has been conduct- 
ing a series of experiments in feeding 
work horses. It has been found that 
oats are too expensive to feed in large 
quantities, and that the ration may be 
greatly cheapened by substituting oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, or gluten feed. 
The health, spirit and endurance of 
the horses was the same when fed 
corn in combination with one of these 
feeds as when oats were fed. These 
experiments show that oil meal may 
be worth as much as $60 a ton for 
horse feeding, and cottonseed meal a 
little more. The horses did a hard 
summer’s work on these feeds with- 
out any considerable less in flesh. 
These experiments are of great value 
to farmers everywhere, as the ques- 
tion of - feeding the work horses 
cheaply, and at the same time in such 
a@ way as to keep them in good flesh, 
is an important one. 





To Start an Orchard I prefer a 
straight tree, be it ever so small, with 
none of the buds removed, so it can 
be started to branch whenever one 
wishes, to a large tree with the fibrous 
roots destroyed and the. buds all 
trimmed off up to the few branches 
left to form the top of the tree. 
{Michigan Contributor, 
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The republican state of Maine has 
elected a demoeratic governor and 
two democratic congressmen, The leg- 
istature will be democratic and the 
democrats will apparently elect a 
United States senator to succeed Sen- 
ator Hale and the minor state officers 
next winter. Frederick W. Plaisted, 
mayor of Augusta,- was elected gov- 
ernor over Goy Fernald by over 8000 
plurality, In the 2d congressionaal 
district Daniel J. McGillicuddy, dem- 
ocrat, of Lewiston defeated Congress- 
man Swasey, and in the 3d _ district 
another democrat, Samuel W. Gould 
of Showhegan, defeated Congress- 
men Burleigh. In the ist and 4th 
districts results were close, but Asher 
C. Hinds, parliamentary authority in 
the present house, was elected over 
William N. Pennell, democrat, in the 
ist, and in the 4th district Congress- 
man Guernsey’ probably won over 
George M. Hanson, democrat. 

Among the various causes for the 
republican defeat which had been 
cited are the following: Cannonism 
in the republican party, dissatisfac- 
tion over the Payne tariff law, the 
increased cost of living, dissatisfac- 
tion with the republican bosses in 
Maine and state prohibition which 
democrats, as a party, seek to over- 
throw. 


Taft and Roosevelt at St Paul 


The national conservation congress 
met at St Paul this week. The first 
day Pres Taft made a big speech and 
the next day Theodore Roosevelt 
spoke. In the president's speech he 
indorsed the so-called Roosevelt 
policy of conserving natural resources, 
but said that the time had come for 
more action and less talk. The pres- 
ident said that while the rights of the 
people in the public domain should 
be _protected against monopoly, the 
natural resources should be so han- 
dled as to be developed and serve the 
public good. He condemned the pro- 
posal that the federal government 
should, at its own expense, drain the 
swamp lands belonging to the states 
or to private owners. 

The ‘president said: “I am liberal in 
the construction of the constitution 
with reference to fedéral power, but 
I am firmly convinced that the only 
safe. course for us to pursue is to 
hold fast~to the limitations of the 
constitution, and to regard as sacred 
the powers of the states.” 

With reference to the controversy 
over water power sites on public 
lands, which it has been proposed 
shvuld be under the state control, with 
conditions to prevent monopoly and 
insure distribution of electric power 
to the people-at reasonable rates, the 
president presented the facts without 
taking sides, and said that he would 
submit the question to congress next 
winter. 

In Mr Roosevelt’s speech he vig- 
orously epposcl the advocates of the 
so-called state’s rights in the matter 
of conserving natural resources on the 
public lands, and in effect he diz, 
agreed with some of the things satd 
by the president, notably in the mat- 
ter of draining swamp lands by the 
government. On the broad subject of 
conservation he heartily agreed with 
the president. 

Quite a number of western gov- 
ernors went to_the congress to press 
the matter of state rights, but the 
sentiment was so overwhelmingly 
against them that most of them with- 
drew. 

Henry Wallace of Des Moines, Ia, 
was elected president of the conserva- 
tion congress for the coming year, 
and Thomas R. Shipp of Indianapolis 
was elected secretary. 


Hasty Report Against Ballinger 


A meeting of part of the congres- 
sional committee that has been ‘inves- 
tigating the Ballinger-Pinchot contro- 
versy has decided that Ballinger has 
done wrong in his administration in 
the department of the interior, and 
that he should no longer be retained 
in office. 

.A resolution to that effect was 
adopted at Minneapolis. An attempt 
was made to get together the commit- 
tee, which consists of 12 members. 
Only eight members met. Before vot- 
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ing on the resolution two republicans, 
Senator Sutherland of Utah and Rep- 
resentative McCall of Massachusetts, 
withdrew. Chairman Nelson remained, 
but took no part in the voting. It is 
claimed by those who did not partici- 
pate in the action taken that it is 
not binding on the committee, because 
less than one-half of the members 
voted. Final action has not been 
taken. 

A majority of the committee, of 
course, can reverse-the action al- 
ready taken by those who adopted 
the resolution referred to. This reso- 
lution was presented by Representa- 
tive Madison .of Kansas, an insurgent 
republican. He was supported by four 
democratic members of the committee. 

It is still believed that the republi- 
can majority of the committee will 
finally put through the report which 
will seek to vindicate Sec Ballinger, 
but that one or more minority reports 
will condemn him. 


Refused to Sit with Lorimer 


A sensation was caused by Theodore 
Roosevelt by refusing to sit at table 
with Senator Lorimer. The Hamilton 
club of Chicago arranged a big ban- 
quet for Mr Roosevelt, and Lorimer, 
who is a member of the club, was to 
have had a place at the speaker's 
table. A few hours before the ban- 
quet Mr Roosevelt asked if Lorimer 
was to be there, and when he was 
told that he had accepted an invita- 
tion the former president said: ‘““‘Then 
I must decline to go.” 

He said he would feel the same 
about the presence of Senator Lorimer 
as he would sitting down with the 
members of the Illinois legislature 
who are under indictment in the graft 
and bribery investigation. The invi- 
tation to Mr Lorimer was withdrawn 
by the committee in charge, after an 
embarrassed consultation, and Lor- 
imer left town. 


La Follette Wins 


Senator LaFollette swept Wiscon- 
sin in the primary election, and was 
renominated for United States senator 
by 40,000 votes over the stalwart re- 
publican opponent, Samuel A. Cook. 
The LaFollette candidates for the 
state ticket, headed by McGovern, won 
by large majorities, although running 
behind LaFollette. The present in- 
surgent congressmen were renhom- 
inated, and in addition Henry C. 
Cochems, the former Wisconsin uni- 
versity football star, who placed La- 
Follette’s name as a candidate for 
president before the last republican 
national convention, defeated Con- 
gressman Stafford for renomination. 
The democrats nominated for senator 
Congressman Weisse. 


Petuircen Quits 


The independent movement against 
the re-election of Gov Patterson of 
Tennessee has led to his sudden retire- 
ment from the contest. In a bitterly 
phrased letter he surrenders the nom- 
ination which his democratic machine 
had given him, and now the demo- 
crats have the task of selecting an- 
other candidate and trying to unite 
their divided forces. It is so late in 
the .campaign and so- much demo- 
cratic support has been pledged to 
the republican nominee, Mr Hooper, 
that many predict Hooper’s election, 
regardless of whom may be nominated 
against him now. 


Resiiitien Siuiep ia Vermont 


The state election in Vermont which 
leads the union resulted, as usual, in 
republican victory. The state ticket, 
however, was elected by a reduced 
plurality compared with that of re- 
cent years. John A. Mead of Rut- 
land, the present lieutenant-governor, 
was elected governor by 17,000. In 
1908 Gov Prouty had a plurality of 
25,600, but he had the advantage of 
the presidential election which calls 
out a bigger vote than off years. 

The democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor this year was Charles D. Wat- 
son of St Albans. The liecutenant- 
governor-elect is Leighton P. Slack, a 
prominent lawyer of St Johnsbury. 
be democrats made gains in the leg- 
Siature. 


























J An explosion of fuel oil, followed by 
fire. on the big new battleship North 
Dakota resulted in the death of three 
men and serious injury of nine others. 
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The or 
“Getting Around” 


A western 
farmer was 
once asked 
why he had 
bought an 
automobile. 
He replied— 
“For getting (-" . 4 
around. That *| Pe | 
means a great yaad Wi 
deal to the 
farmer—the ability to get around quickly 
and easily—around the farm or around the 
country. 


Chalmers “30” 


has proven its all-round usefulness to the farmer by 
winning the 1910 Glidden Trophy over the longest, 
hardest route ever selected for this event. 


The Chalmers “30” is a $1500 car—never before 
has the Glidden Trophy been won by a car costing 
less than $4000. 


Think of a car racing over a route of 2851 miles, 
through undeveloped country, through woods, 
swamps, sand, mud, fording streams, and running 
for miles over railroad ties! 


_ At the end of the journey the Chalmers passed a 
better technical examination than any of its com- 
petitors. 


' The conditions of the Glidden tour forbid 
repairs or adjustments being made without severe 
penalties. The car with the fewest penalties is 
declared the winner. 


The fact that a $1500 Chalmers won such a test 
from cars of twice its price and twice its power is 
roof enough of its usefulness on country roads, and 
its ability to plug away day after day without any 
more attention than ordinary care. 

The 1911 models are now ready for delivery. 
They have been made more roomy and comfortable 
than ever before. Five passengers can ride with 
comfort in a Chalmers “30.” 





Send coupon for new catalogue and name of nearest dealer. 


Chalmers Motor Company 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





CHALMERS MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. 

Please send me copy of your new catalogue, 
giving illustrations, descriptions, specifications 
and prices of the 1911 models. 
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The New York state fair has been 
celebrating its 70th anniversary at 
Syracuse this week. From its small 
beginning nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago, when less than 1500 at- 
tended, it has grown to be one of the 
greatest fairs of the nation. Last 
year its attendance exceeded 180,000; 
this year everything had been put in 
readiness on opening day to attract 
and care for a still larger total. Never 
have the grounds been more beauti- 
ful, the roads in better condition, 
the buildings more pleasing. Never 
have the exhibits been in place so 
well in advance of the first day, and 
never have the commissioners been 
so sanguine that the fair would in- 
struct and please the public. The spe- 
cial and the generai attractions are 
the best that the management has 
ever been able to secure. The quality 
of the exhibits as a whole has been 
far above the par of former years. 
This year, even more than last, the 
problem has been how to present the 
prodigious quantity of material with- 
out jeopardizing its educational or in- 
teresting character. 

The present temporary’ poultry 
quarters have been taxed almost to 
bursting with” land and water fowl. 
Half a million dollars’ worth of cat- 
tle have filled the barns to overflow- 
ing. Sheep in largest number and fin- 
est quality have occupied all the 
available space. Hogs, while not quite 
so large in number as last year, have 
been well up to the high standard. 
The light horse show has matched its 
former interest and the new depart- 
ment of farm horses has brought to- 
gether probably the grandest display 


of heavy draft. animals ever seen 
east of Chicago. 

Announcement that Vice-Pres 
James §. Sherman would officially 


open the fair, that Glenn Curtiss 
would make a flight in his aeroplane, 
that the horse show and the racing 
would start on Monday, each added 
its factor of interest to opening day, 
and crowds began to pour into the 
grounds as- soon as the gates were 
opened. The rain of last week seemed 
to have given ,ev2ryone confidence 
that this week would be fine; and as 
Monday morning, Syracuse day, -broke 
bright and fair, the management, the 
exhibitors and the concession men, ex- 
pectant of good business, were re- 
joicing. Empire state day, Tuesday, 
was largely devoted to judging and 
general inspection. On Wednesday, 
governor’s and grange day, Gov 
Hughes was the announced speaker. 
Thursday and Friday were military 
and prize inners’ days, and Saturday 
Roosevelt and automobile day. 

The Farm Products Department 

In spite of dry weather, the show 
of soil products has beaten all former 
records. Commenting upon the dis- 
play of fruit, Commissioner William 
Pitkin of Rochester called attention 
to the greatly increased interest in 
individual exhibits, about four times 
the record of former years. This has 
been largely due to special new rul- 
ings, classification and increased 
prizes. The result has been 65 en- 
tries of Baldwin apples for the $°5 
first premium, 63 of Rhode Island 
Greening for a similar prize, 53 of 
King and 46 of Northern Spy for $15 


prizes. .The Bartlett pear had 45 en- 
tries. In plums Lombard led, with 
14, Reine Claude 18, Burbank 12, and 


German Prime ° 

Instead of one grange display as in 
190) there have been five this year; 
three county collections instead of 
two last year. These collections were 
the most. pleasing features of the 
fruit department. The value of such 
exhibits can scarcely be  overesti- 
mated. 

Educational Fruit Display 

In staging its fruit the western 
New York horticultural society de- 
serves special praise for having given 
this great collection a meaning which 
even the casual visitor could grasp. 
The bulk of the display was arranged 
in three groups: Common summer and 
fall varieties, common winter sorts 


and miscellaneous kinds. Grapes were’ 


to their districts; 
according to their 


staged according 
peaches and pears, 


orler of ripening and the special 
value of prominent sorts stated on 
cards, 

The valué of such a plan can 
BC be overestimated as a means 
af the public, and thus aid- 
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_ THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 
MAGNIFICENT SHOWING AT SYRACUSE 


Most Auspicious Opening in History—Quality and Quantity Triumphant—County and Grange 
Displays Best Ever-—-Individual Fruit Entries Quadrupled—Horticultural Society Has Splen- 
did Educational Display—Dairy Department Makes Innovation—-By M. G. Kains 


ing the sales of fruit. It seems strange 
that the system of Scoring adopted 
should place educational value as low 
as it does. Notice this: Quality 45, 
number of varieties 15, commercial 
value 20, quality 10, ‘educational 
value 10. Surely the commercial and 
the educational values should have 
exchanged places, fom how can any 
variety have commercial value until 
the public knows its intrinsic qualities. 

State Experiment Station Disp’sy 

The station’s four-year-old peach 
orchard of 350 varieties contributed 
200 plates, and the special investiga- 
tion of plum varieties is responsible 
for 600 plates of 117 varieties. As 
usual at the fall fair the station’s ap- 
ple display was largely of summer 
and autumn varieties. Still there were 
881 plates of 156 varieties. In pears 
57 varieties supplied 86 plates. Grapes 
had 218 plates of 145 varieties. Among 
these were three plates of very prom- 
ising seedlings resulting from crosses 
of Winchell and Diamond. They have 
the season of the former and the 
quality of the latter, 

The Dairy Department 

It is doubtful if any department of 
any fair has been better organized or 
has brought its plans to fruition with 
better success than has the dairy de- 
partment. It is evident even to the 
casual observer that Commissioner 
Pearson, Superintendent Smith and 
Assistants Griffith, Publow, . Reese, 
Kirkland and Gilkey worked as a 
team to make this the greatest dairy 
exhibit ever brought together. 

The fairness of the judging must 
be evident from the plan which was 
followed . S. B. Richardson of Low- 
ville, W. J. Peach of Pulaski and Prof 
Cc. A. Publow of Ithaca, the best 
judges that could be secured, scored 
the exhibits, each independent of the 
other. The scores were then turned 
over to a fourth person, who made 
comparisons, If the three totals varied 
on any one entry more than three 
points each judge was required to 
make a new score without seeing his 
first one, and without knowing what 
the other two judges had done, From 
these figures the final average of the 
three scores was made. 

An idea of the extent of the dairy 
exhibits may’ be gathered from the 
facts that more than 12 tons of cheese 
and two tons of butter were shown. 
There were no less than 115 export 
cheeses weighing about 60 pounds 
each; 315 home trade of -40 pounds 
each; 117 young America, of 


pounds, 20 sage at 25 pounds and a 
miscellaneous collection of fancy and 
special cheeses estimated to weigh 500 
pounds as a total. Besides all these 
there was the 2580 pounds cheese from 
the West Martinsburg factory, a spec- 
imen which required 27,000 pounds of 
milk to make. In the butter classes 
there were fully 800 one-pound prints, 
3000 pounds of tub butter and 400 
pounds of dairy. The record of last 
year in certified and market milk was 
nearly, if not quite, doubled. It in- 
cluded 19 entries of certified milk, 10 
of cream and 11 of market milk. In 
short the competitive displays made a 
greater showing than at any previous 
state fair. 
State Institutions and Exhibits 

In the state institutions building 
several institutions which did not 
make displays last year were repre- 
sented this year. Among these the 
department of the fiscal supervisor of 
state charities was represented by six 
institutions which report to it. These 
exhibits included work from the school 
for the blind at Batavia, the state re- 
formatory for women at Bedford, the 
state training school for girls at Hud- 
son, the Thomas Indian school at Iro- 
quois, the Craig colony for epileptics 
at Somyea, and the state institution 
Sor feeble minded children at -Syra- 
cuse. 5 

The state training school for girls 
exhibited the various kinds of practi- 
cal work done by the girls. They in- 
cluded samples of plain and fancy 
cookery, made not only in the cook- 
ing school but in the cottages as part 
of the daily duties, garments made in 
the sewing classes, and typical school 
work. 

The state institution for feeble- 
minded children had on _ exhibition 
the work of the different classes, com- 
, rising both scholastic and industrial, 
correlated as far as possible. 

The Craig colony for epileptics ex- 
hibited articles made in the sloyd and 
day schools, the latter being raffia 
work, baskets, straw hats, rugs, etc, 
articles manufactured in the tailor 
shcp, farm and garden products, and 
samples of bricks, one of the most im- 
portant industries at the colony. 

Among the leading institutional ex- 
hibits-were those of the state college 
of agriculture at Ithaca and the state 
schools of agriculture at Alfred and 
Canton. The forest, fish and game de- 
partment showe. plantings of various 
forest trees i- the court between the 
dairy and the institution’s buildings, 
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also a number of transparencies and 
several cases of live fish. Products 
varied upon the so-called abandoned 
farms were shown by the state agri- 
cultural department. Several wagon 
loads of short measures were dis- 
played in a pyramid by the state 
sealer of weights and measures. A 
working model of a lock was shown 
by the barge canal commission. The 
water supply commission exhibited 
various devices for utilizing water in 
small as well as large quantities. And 
so on; each of more than a score of 
state institutions had ‘its instructive 
‘~hibit to show the reason for its ex- 
istence and its usefulness to the pub- 
sc. 

As a wing of the state institution's 
buildin, is the grange hall tastefully 
decorated and hung with a score or 
3 ore of really excellent pictures, well 
framed and well hung. Besides these, 
numerous placards and mottoes re- 
vealed the airs and achievements of 
the grange. One chart showed how 
the New York state grange has grown 
annually since 1901 when the mem- 
bership was approximately 43,000 to 
more than 89, this year. Among 
the iaottoes this was the most strik- 
ing: “Adopted by the grange 40 years 
ago. 


[education 


We shall advance the cause of etu- 
catic . among ourselves, and for our 
children, by all just means within our 
power. We especially advocate for 
our ‘agricultural and industrial col- 
leges that practical agriculture, do- 
mestic science, and all the arts which 
adorn the home, be taught jin their 
courses of study.” 

Lack of space prevents giving a full 
account in this issue.- In next week’s 
American Agriculturist we will have 
a second installment descriptive of 
this the Empi.c state’s greatest fair. 


~~ 


Empire State Notes 


Canning Done in Oneida Co—Can« 
ning .factories here opened for cory 
Aug 28. Many fields late on aecount off 
cold and wet weather in the spring, 
Herbert W. Blood is canning tomatoes 
with a home-canning outfit, the first 
one used in this section. Laté pota« 
toes struck by blight, vines dying fast. 
John Marsh and Willard Evans of Lee 
each have built large stave silos. A 
great many attended the county faiy 
at Rome. 


Cows Scarce-in Jefferson OCo—Fing 
weather for all work, although too 
dry as yet for plowing. Heavy rains 
6th that will help. Cows doing fairly 
well. Butter and cheese high, 38 to 
40c for butter, eggs 28 to Cows 
scarce and selling for $35 to $50 p 
head. Grain crop below average ag 
to yield and quality. Corn a good 
crop, especially silage corn, which is 
earing up extra good. The potato 
crop very light and of poor quality. 


Ulster Co Milk Higher—Bordens’ 


condensed milk has increased “the 
price of milk to the producer at Port 
Ewen to $1.75 p 100 lbs, This is an 
advance of 40c, or about 30% over the 
rate actually paid at this time of 
year, The reason for this raise is the 
high price of butter and cheese. There 
will be only half a crop of grapes in 
this vicinity, but peaches will be @ 
large crop, and they ‘are ripening so 
rapidly that in many cases they will 
rot on _ the trees. They are bringing 
from Tic to $1.25. Last week tha 
Rhodes Bros shipped 100 bskts, aver< 
aging $1 p bskt. 


Cayuga Co Potatoes Do Well—Pota< 
toes are a fair crop, buyers are paying 
45c p bu. There are some com< 
plaints of blight. Late—potatoes arg 
looking fine. Corn will be a good crop 
but these cool nights retard its ripen« 
ing. Buckwheat is filling well, there 
is a large acreage. Apples will be 
about 20% of a crop. The last sale of 
cheese was 14%c p lb. Milk at sta-~ 








tion is $1.50 per 100 Ibs. Eggs 26c p 
doz. 

Schoharie Conditions—The long~ 
Wished-for rain has come. Quite @ 
heavy fall for ‘the past few days, 
Very warm weather. Grass is green- 
ing up fast. A fair crop of hay. Oats 


a medium crop. Quite a large amount 
of buckwheat sowed. Some cut. Po« 
tatoes a poor crop in Jefferson.- Corn 
in some fields looks fair, others al- 
most nothing. -Butter 34c p Jb at the 


creamery. All farm produce com- 
mends a good price. Stock scarca 
and brings good price. na 


4 








Only eight members met. Before vot- 


Good Tobacco in Sheds 


Reports from Miami (0) valley 
are optimistic concerning this year’s 
Yimmer-Spanish crop. The dry Aug 
was considered not favorable to the 
crop, but weather conditions have 
been ideal of late and the crop. is 
coming on well. 

Lancaster county’s crop is fast be- 
ing put into the sheds, Growers are 
anxious to get the heavy growth of 
broadleaf in where the hail and frost 
can do no damage. Buyers are actively 
inspecting the crops, but as yet very 
little has been contracted or changed 
hands. A large percentage of the '10 
crop will make fine binders. Weather 
has not. been entirely_satisfactory_for 
the putting away of the crop an 
some growers are afraid of pole burn, 

Told by Correspondents 

The long, dry period which pre- 
vailed throughout the summer was 
broken about the first of this month. 
Since then we have had plenty of 
rain. The dry weather caused our 
crop to be rather short, but it is hard 
to tell what effect the late rains will 
have on early tobacco. The late set 
plants are spreading rapidly, and es- 
pecially seed leaf. A fair portion of 
the crop had been cut by Sept 6, 
Early Spanish has been all harvested 
by some growers. Worms are plenti- 
ful where the tobacco has not been 
sprayed.—[N. W. C., Darke Co, O. 

Tobacco Notes 

Some evidences of late harvest are 
noted in N Y. One grower in Cayuga 
Co writes us that tobacco is being 
harvested early this week. Some 
pieces fine and some poor in appear- 
ance. Rainfall was ample but the 
nights were cool and this had a tend- 
ency to retard growth. No sales re- 
ported yet. 

In Tolland Co, Ct, tobacco cutting 
practically finished and the crop in 
the sheds. These are full and some 
farmers are building additional shed 
room, growth being heavier than ex- 
pected. Such tobacco as was hung 
early is curing down, and reported as 
being light in- color in the neighbor- 
hood of Ellington. The leaf is very 
fine but no sales reported to date. 


New York Chesee Markets 


At Cuba, N Y, Sept 7, there were 
2025 bxs of cheese sold on the mar- 
ket today at a ruling price of 15c, or 
2025 bxs at 15c. 

At Utica, Sept 12, steady. Pastures 
continue in good shape and the eorn 
fodder crop is the best in years. The 
flow of milk therefore keeps up well. 
The weather for curing cheese is fine, 
so that the quality of the September 
make should be excellent. Prices on 
the board today were the same as last 
week, the official quotations being 14c, 
andthe curb ruling 14%c. The offi- 
cial transactions were: . Large, col- 
ored boxes, large white 210, small 
colored 3109 and small white 845, all 
at 14c. The sales of butter were 164 
tubs at 31%éc. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 

















At New York, Monday, Sept 12— 
Last week the cattle trade tontinued 
slow, closing about steady, Today 
there were on sale 55 cars of cattle 
and 1760 calves. Steers were 10c off 
except for choice heavy; bulls steady 
to 1 lower. Veals were in fair de- 
mand and steady to 50c higher. Steers 
ae 1110 @ 1420 Ibs, sold at $6@ 

lbs, including 30 cars W Va, 
2 cars Va, 1233 to 1434 Ibs, at $6.20@7, 
bulls at $3.50@4.30, ame at $2.15@ 
$5, veals at at 5G culls and 
throwouts 5.50@7. ae and 
buttermilks ¥ tos @ S50 western 
ealves at 5@6.75 

Sheep ruled a ‘trifle heavy last week 
after Monday, closing about steady, 
lambs a little firmer. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $2.75 
@5, culls 2@2.75, lambs 5.50@7.50. 
Today 61 ears were on sale. 
Sheep were in fair demand; strictly 
fhoice lambs in light supply and 
steady, others unevenly lower. Com- 
ao" to prime sheep sold at 3@4.50 p 

gd oe 50, common to * e: 
a N Y, 


Hogs last week held up to opening 
Prices until Friday when there was a 
weak feeling. Today 1150 were on 


3-4-5 


men and serious injury of nine others. | & 


AMONG TH 
to 216 ibs. seling Hide into s 100 


The Horse Market 
Trade was more active last week 
and prices steady. General sales of 
choice hea drafters were at $300 


lbs at @275, good, sound sec- 
ond-hand horses 100@175. 


At Pittsburg, cattle fairly active 
Monday of this week, when 105 cars 
were on sale. The marke’ was with- 
out important change, steady under- 
tone. Good to best beef steers, $7@ 
7.50 p 100 Ibs, fair to medium 6@6.75, 
rough or half fat 4@5.50, dry cows 
and bulls 2.50@5.00, fresh cows and 
epringers 25@o5-ea. Splendid prices 
prevailed in t e hog market Monday, 
when 30 double decks appeared. Gen- 
erai advances were scored. Heavy 
droves sold at 9.90@10 p 100 Ibs, 
;1ixed lots 10.05@10.15, medium 
weight »gs 1°.20@10.25, heavy York- 
ers 10.20@10.25, light Yorkers 10@ 
10.10, common pigs 9@9.75. In the 
sheep pens choice grades were steady, 
others weak. Good to prime wethers 
4.25@ ..75, mixed ewes and wethers 
3. 23@4, common to choice lambs 4@ 
4.60. Receipts of veal calves were 

‘ large and sales made at 4@10c 
- 10. 





Onion Crop Notes 


As growers get into the harvest 
fields they find the onion crop some~ 
what uneven. In some parts of the 
east the crop is two to three weeks 
earlier than usual. The third week in 
Sept will find harvest well along and 
the bulk of the onions. under cover. 
A few detailed reports follow: 

Onion growers are up against a loss 
owing to an unfavorable season. On- 
ions in this and . adjoining counties 
will not average half of the crop of 
last season. Acreage about as usual. 
None shipped as yet, selling in small 
way at 90c p bu.—[F. D. M., Bagle 
Bridge, N Y. 

Acreage around Hatfield and Brad- 
street a little more than last year, 
but yield somewhat smaller. The 
quality is fair to good, but onions 
small to medium.in size. A good many 
sales have been made at 48 to 60c p 
bu, yet a good proportion of the best 
stock is being stored for higher prices. 
{A. H. G., Hatfield, Mass. 


Hop Crop and Market 


This week finds most of the hops 
harvested around Cobleskill. Some 
yards exceed while others fall short 
of last year.—[Cor. 

Some'sales at Oakland, Douglas Co, 
Ore, at 15c. Picking now under way 
and crop in the best condition for 
three or four years. 

In Pierce Co, Wash, 13c is offered 
for hops, but growers holding. Crop 
not especially good and will dry out 
rather light. 

A correspondent at Orting, Wash, 
says the hops of that town are small 
and poorly formed, yet quality fair 
and price offered as low as 10c. Rate 
of yield 1100 Ibs to the acre. 

Some blue mold reported in Scho- 
harie Co, N Y, one correspondent say- 
ing that this will offset to some extent 
slight imcrease in acreage, yet ex- 
presses the opinion that the crop as a 
whole is good in quality. 

Growers inclined to sell at 25c 
around Cooperstown, Otsego Co. The 
yield is somewhat less than last year 
but quality fine. 

For prompt shipment growers are 
offered 22% @25c p Ib at Waterviile. 
The crop is about an average in quan- 
tity and richer in quality. 

At Malone, Franklin Co, N Y, indt- 
eations for Ibs p acre. Quality 
fine. Growers refusing 20@23c p lb 
for new hops. 

One correspondent in Schoharie Co 

writes American py wet that he 
believes the tail end of the hop har- 
vest will turn out red and some yards 
abandoned. 
- Growers inclined to refuse present 
offers of 20@25c p tb. Quality good. 
Hops  yaeeteg about 900 Ibs p acre.— 
Cw. E., Bouckville, N Y. 

ABLE Price offered for new ho 
25c. Quality good. Yield about eo 
Ibs. p acre or somewhat ag! than in 
’09.—fH. N., Norwich, N Y. 

Growers are offered 22%c for new 
hops and, are inclined to hold for 30c. 
East of bleskill it looks like 620 Ibe 
to the acre and weeny fine —{B. A., 
Schoharie County, N 

‘Crop good at Boisville, Madison Co, 
N'Y. Full acreage. Present price of- 
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E FARMERS 
New York Country Produce 


NEW YORK—At Albany, receipts 


of country produce are liberal and 
prices weak. Cukes sell at $1@1.25 p 


bbl, celuery 6@7 p 100 bcehs, carrots 


1.25@1.50, beets 1.50@1.75, green 
beans 75c@1 p bskt, tomatoes 20@ 


35¢ p bu, Concord grapes 3@4c p Ib, 
muskmelons 7@10 p 100, watermelons 
15@ ea, peaches 65c@1p bskt, ap- 
ples 2@3 p bbl. Potatoes are in good 
demand and bring 2@2.25 p bbl, sweet 
potatoes 2.25@2.50. The poultry mar- 
ket is firm, live fowls and chickens 
sell at 17@18c p 1b, ducks 16@17e, 
geese 15@16c. Dressed fowls bring 
le premium. The butter market is 
active, supply light and prices higher, 


with good to choice cmy in tubs sell- 
ing at 28@32c p lb, dairy 27@3ic, 
cheese 16@17%c. Best quality of 


loose timothy hay sells at 16.50@20 p 
ton, baled 16@19, clover 13.50@16, 
oat straw 9@9.50, rye 10@11. Mill 
feed and grain markets are quiet; 
bran sells at high as 25.50 p ton, lin- 
seed meal 34, middlings 29, corn meal 

standard corn 6c p bu, buck- 
wheat 64c, oats 47c, rye 7Sc. 

At Buffalo, the vegetable market is 
a little unsettled, except potatoes, 
which are scarce and the price has 
advanced a little. Pea beans are firm 
at $2.70@2.75 p bu, red kidney $3.75 
@4, medium $2. 75. There is a good 
demand for cmy butter at 31@33c p 
Ib, dairy 28@29c, cheese steady at 15 
@l6c. Eggs firm at 29@30c p doz, 
fcy fowls are in excellent demand and 
bring 15@16c p ¥ » Bet — do. 
White potatoes bbl, 
sweets $4@1.40 p a tg ae Te $1 
@1.50 p cra, celery 20@30c p doz, 
cucumbers 25@50c p 100, pickles 20 
@25c, tomatoes 8@10c p bskt, home- 
grown onions 50@65c p bu. There has 
been a heavy supply of apples but the 
demand is activc; fey red apples bring 
$2.50@4.25 p bbl, green 75c@$1 p bu. 
Heavy shipments of pears have been 
made with prices generally firm, Bell 
$2.50@8 p bbl, Bartlett 3@4. Peaches 
are also in heavy supply with home- 
grown bringing 10@15c p bskt and 40 
@50c p 1-3 bu, cantaloups $1.50@1.75 
p cra P with plenty on the market, 
watermelons 10c ea. Timothy hay 
firm at 17@18 p ton, oat straw 7@7.50, 
rye 7.50@8. 


At Rochester, there is prospect of a 
good grape crop and what have been 
received so far are of good quality and 
have sold well. Peaches are still the 
center of activity on the fruit market 
and prices continue fair; Elberta 
peaches sell at 50c p bskt, Crawford 
are abundant and bring 30@40c. Can- 
taloups 25@75c p cra. The first 
grapes- were taken eagerly at 4c p Ib. 
The selling of vegetables is active with 
most interest centered in the tomato 
offerings. Tomatoes have b:en selling 
at 12%@15c p bskt for the general 
run and at 18c for extra fcy stock. 
Farmers have been furnishing an ex- 
cellent supply of poultry, eggs and 
butter, which have brought steady 
prices: Live fowls 15@17c p 1b, eggs 

@27c p doz, butter 26@28c p Ib. 


At Syracuse, there has been a break 
in poultry prices, and both live and 
dressed poultry are selling lower. Live 
chickens 13@15c p Ib, dressed 20@ 
22c, live fowls 18@15c¢, dressed 18@ 
20c, live ducks l5c, dressed 20@24c. 
Dairy butter brings 30@32c p Ib, eggs 
27c p doz, cauliflower $1@2 p doz, 
cucumbers 10@20c, pickles 20@25c p 
100, green corn 7@10c p doz, celery 
35@50c, carrots We p bu, cabbage 
4@i7c p head, fone 55@G0e p bu. 
Apples 60¢c @ 1.1 0, muskmelons 10 @ 15c 
ea, pears 75c @ 1.50 p bu, plums 1.25 
@2. Timothy hay 16@18 p ton, new 
hay 14@16, alfalfa 12@14, rye straw 
14@16, oat 10@11, shelled oats 40@ 
42c p bu, unwashed wool 20@22c p 
ib, honey 12@14c, navy beans 2.654 

3.25 p bu. 





Cheer 


to the breakfast table— 


Post 
Toasties 


Crisp, golden-brown 
‘*crinkly ’’ bits, made 
from white corn. 


A most appetizing, 
convenient, pleasurable 
breakfast. 


‘**The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Lid., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Workers! Wear 
Ruthstein’s Steel Shoes! 


Soles of Steel last 8 to 6 times as long as other work. 

t shoes —lighter—more comfortable—impossible to 
out of shape—need no breaking in—keep your feet 
‘om Co chafing and Diseero—eboolute Protec- 

w ost 


tion f colds, rheumatism, etc. © 
less—need no repairs! Each pair is worth §2.00 more 
than the r ae shoes. Don’t bu our 
porns shoes ve seen the Stee 

for Free Exam ratio on deposit of the price. 


a back if not i aeenes. Order y—s#ave money 


and Sater, feet co 
a" - st ie 12. Steels 8 yd high, 
40 per os 


Dotter gr ade of | ys 

rade 0 of | er, black or tan color, eo ot r. 

teels 9 inches high, $4.00 ¥ f 
leather, black or tan color, 

inches high, ext ra stade of léa! lack or tan color, 


pe per ps. Steele 16 inches high, extra grade of 
eather, black or tan color, $7.00 per 
Dove’ Steels, sizes! to 6. Bose’ | tela, 6 inches 
$2.50 per pair. oye’ Steels, 9 inches high: entre € 

of leather es or tan color, $8.50 per pair. 

FREE r booklet, “The Sole of Steel.” 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 34, RACINE, wis. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by years’ use. It will please you, 
Only Paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
ee PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tells all abeut P Pelating for Durability. 
How to caused 


fadi saiherant and peoling Walacki into pK 

c an My alua w nftormation 

bres $0 7m, wi th Samp) Color Oards, rite me. DO 
can cove you 


0. W. Ingersoli, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, . Y. 


—99 Yo % Pure— 


fk ah ingot fron Roofing 


Guaranteed For 30 Years 
ainting 








The only PB. Be ever put on the 
Samples . Write fora book 








THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING Co. Dept. E, ELYRIA. onto 


Mention This 
Journal 





when you write to any 
of our Advertisers; you 
will get @ very prompt 
reply. 
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FULL JEWELED WALTHAM $ 


Gold-filled Case. Guaranteed te beep Aecurste Time. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 


i see you peso cose pe 
Greatest 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR Aao 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Iba, 
= 1909 |.1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1900 
9.95 |$8.45 }$4.60 |$5.00 
New York (sa [* 6.90 | 9.75 yt) ess 5.00 
Buffalo .10 | 8.50 | 5.00 | 5.00 
KansasCi iss 7.88 9.65 | 8.05 | 4.60 | 5.00 
Pittsburg | 7.40 | 6.40 | 10.00/| 8.50 | 4.60 | 4.75 














At Chicago, top prices on long fed 
beef cattle are steady, and best qual- 
ity bring about $8.40 p 100 lbs. There 
is a good quota of choice corn-fed 
grades making 7.15@7.75, while me- 
dium to good go at 6.40@7.15, grass- 
ers 5.75@6.25. Rangers from the 
northwest are in liberal receipt, and 
choice ones top 7.15. The piegest 
share of good kinds bring 5.75@6. 
while northern fed wintered Tex ~~ 
sell largely at 5.15@5.50, choice Mont 
heifers brought up to 5.50, but most 
cows and heifers went at 3.85@4.65. 
Prime yearling heifers sold at 7, but 
the supply around 6 was short, and 
most kinds went at 4@5.50. Feeders 
in Ind, Il! and O take the largest 
share of medium to good steers. De- 
mand from markets in the extreme 
east has made-the market firm on 
light.cheap steers. 


Beef steers, choice to prime heavy...... $ 7.55 8.40 
SE MMO ec ansp ge pores Beceteeieake 6.15@ 7.40 
Dry butcher COWS......s.ceeccsesceses 65. 5.50 
I. ow ve 40 cece Syapaledn'd's bons . 3.25 7.00 
PPO” WEIRD | cc cv cdcceuncseccovicese 4.40 5.25 
Poor to fair canning stock............ 2.30 3.30 
Veal calves, fair to prime ........... 7.50 9.75 
Stockers weighing 500 to 850 Ibs....... 4.35@ 4.65 
Fair to select PORIIIB. ccc déarcccovce 3.50@ 6.00 

ich cows and springers, each........ 25.00@ 60.00 

The ° average weight of hogs received 
is about 253 lgs, against 223 lbs two 
years. ago, showing the influence of 
the higher prices on pork. Average 


price of hogs is about $8.60 p 100 Ibs, 
but the price range continues rather 
wide, and mixed packing ir medium and 
butcher weighing 95 to 225 Ibs sell at 
8.85.@ 10.05, heav y, packing cnd_se- 
lected shipping, 225 to 400. Ibs, 8.75@ 
9.70, light packing and peteqiad ship- 
ping, 125 to 195 Ibs, 9.40@10. 

The sheep market is rather ania 
and demand for feeders urgent from 
country buyers. Receipts for the 
week ending Sept 3 were about 131,- 
000, against 105,000 « year ago. Good 
to choice wethers sell at $4.25@4.60, 
ewes 4@4.:50, breeding ewes 4@5, 
choice native lambs 6.75@7.15, west- 
ern lambs 6,80@7, feeding 6@6.75, 
wethers 3.85 @ 4.25, yearlings 5.25@ 
5.50, ewes 4@4.25. 

. The Horse Market 

Demand for horses continues 
steady, but there is a moderate in- 
erease in receipts.. Fall orders for 
eastern sources for good choice fin- 
fehed drafters are picking up. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


























Casb or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot 1910 | 1900 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
Racal men son sevth 
98 993 68 | 33 
Newt ¥ ork 1.084 | 1be"| ot | 38 at c 
al Sede ai “414 | 147 
Poiedo 1.00} 1.10 | .60 4 os 
Bt. Louts 1.08, | 107 Sit e rH 3 
Liverpool | 1.20 | 10st 782 |— |= 





At Chicago, the wheat trade has 


heen dominated mostly by the facts 
of a liberal movement from first 
hands, good threshing returns, ac- 


cumulating stocks and indifference on 
the part of foreigners toward Amer- 
icars breadstuffs, The situation is 
without important change. The do- 
mestic crop, while short of a bumper, 
is now regarded as a fairly generous 
one. The government report agreed 
closely: with out own Sept figures as 
to condition, and the market was not 
well supported at any time. Prices 
were inclined to sag, yet changes were 
not radical, and a reasonably healthy 
undertone prevailed. Wheat for Sept 
delivery sold under %6c p bu, subse- 
quently recovering a trifie, with Dec 
below the dollar mark, and May 
around $1.06@1.07. Cable advices were 
colérlessas a whole. Exports of wheat 
and fiour from both coasts were small. 

Corn declined last week, owing to 
general rains, the market leaning to 
dullness. Operators seemed to view 
the weather as favorable to the de- 
velopment and maturing of. corn, 
After something of a downturn in 
prices. better buying resulted; but at 
no time was there any snap to the 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


“market. A possible exception to this 
statement was the fits of apprehen- 
sion every time the weather turned 
cool, on the assumption that frosts 
might prevail, and this, at least, 
brought temporary spurts of strength. 
Corn for Dec delivery sold with some 
freedom at 55% @56%ce p*bu, and 
May above and below 59¢. Old No 2 
corn in store was quotable around 
57e. 

In the oats market the feeling was 
one of general easine’s, More or less 
grain bought for an advance was sold 
out. The cash market meanwhile was 
fairly active on domestic account, 
with practically no Po pape Standard 
oats in store 33@33%c p. bu, white 
oats on track 33@34c. In futures Sept 
remained close to 33c, Dec 35@35%c. 

In barley considerable quantities of 
new crop are arriving, much of it 
badly stained, market quiet and near- 
ly steady. Malting grades a fairly 
at 60@70c p bu, feed barley 55 @60c. 

The feature in the market for grass 
seed was the continued strength in 
timothy, Oct prime being. quotable 
around $8.75 p 100 Ibs. Clover was 
nearly nominal, with price close to 
16¢ .p Ib. 

At New York, by-products of corn 
were in good demand. Buffalo glu- 
ten feed was quoted at 927-05 p ton 
in sacks and corn oil meal 28.85. The 
Boston rate on both these was 40c p 
100 lbs higher. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or —, an advance is usually se- 
cured. 








‘Apples 
At New York, apples are in light 
receipts and demand is quiet. The few 


lots coming forward are held at high- 
er and firmer prices Gravenstein 
Blush and Twenty Ounce sell at $2.75 
@+4 p bbl, Wealthy and McIntosh 3@ 
4.50, Duchess 2.)0@3.75, ordinary 
stock 2.25@3, crabapples 3@6, large 
2@4. 

At Chicago, a better undertone is 
in the market for choice fcy fruit. 
Accumulations of windfalls and stock 
packed during the hot weather have 
been well cleaned up. Choice to fey 
Duckess apples sell at $3.25@3.50 p 


bbl, Sweet Bough 1.75@3, Maiden 
Blush 3@4, Pippin 2.50@ 3. 
Beans 
At New York, feeling is a little 


easier on marrow beans, Medium and 
pea beans are quiet and unchanged, 
selling at $2.75.p bu, marrow 3.15, red 
kidney 4.50, yellow eye 3.35, Cal 
lima 3.20. 
Eggs 

At New York, trade is divided be- 
tween storage and fresh arrivals and 
strictly fresh eggs are firm.” Western 
are salable at 23@25%c vp doz, but 
state Pa and nearby hennery, white, 
sell at 28@35c, brown 26@30c, 

At Chicago, a good demand con- 


tinmues and _ strictly fresh eggs sell 
readily at 21@28c p doz, miscella- 
neous lots 14@19c. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears are in good de- 
mand and ‘prices. firm. Bartlett sell 
at S3.50@5 bbl, Seckel 2.75 @3.75, 
Anjou 2.50@3, Kieffer 2@2.75. Peaches 
are still plenty -and the fruit arriving 





RAMBOUILLETS—A choice lot of Gilter 
bleoded rams. Flock contains Victor 
and — ae rams are large, 
and and mu Address JOHN 
MatNAUGHTON, Caledonia, N 





DUROC-JERSEY SWINE of all ages and most 
approved breeding; stock replenished aap Se: ee 
winning herds of middle west. None better. L- 
LAED WALRATS, Fort Plain, N Y. 





SHROPSHIRE. SHEEP, Shorthorn cattle, 
ponies for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
COTHER, Flemington, W> Va. 


Shetland 
J. B. 





LARGE pape mg * = “English Yorkshires, 
bleoc. Extra fine 2 ae now ready. A. A. 'BRAD- 
LEY, Frewsburg, 





ego ee. either sex, $6; collie pups, $4 
oy $5; regis’ stock. W. 


LOTHERS, Perulack, - 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
Five Cents 8 Word 





ne WANTED 


A our Handy Reel ; 12 
articles ne Fagg Maine ii'ti ree. 
ee aS Third St, Dayton, 





MALE HELP WANTED 


CLERKS WANTED—Sal 
os to gs0o. to $1000 ie Woe everywhere Nov 12th, 





appointments coming. Work 
fs ran gd week ‘aa with full pay. No “layoffs.’’ Short 
hours. tion to posto inspector and 
higher education sufficient. In- 
fluence = un City. and country reskicnts 


necessary. 
age equal chance. Ry aR gd : sched- 
ule your. tion 
oat PRANKLEN TX INSTITUTE, Dept B 19, Roches- 





LARGE BREED of P C service boars and some 
young pigs for sale. B. 8. DETRICK, Sugar Run, Pa. 


MEN yy a, to 35, for firemen, $100 








serge © I C hogs and pigs. LU B silver 
straits: C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N Y. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRE PIGS 


and gilts. 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Friendship, N Y. 


. State age. Send 
stamp. WAY ASSOCIATION, Dept 117, 227 
Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, government clerks, 
clerks, carriers. _ Examinations everywhere 








DUROC JERSEY PIGS, exceptionally fine, $6. 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 





LARGE ENGLISH Songeurys pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NO "GUESS WORK ABOUT IT—Your money in- 
vested with us is as safe as in the bank. Hundreds 


not Write . 
HERBERT” ‘MYRICK, President Orange Judd Co, 
Editor-in-Chief American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette 
St, New York. 





PERPETUAL WICK for lamps and oil stoves; better 
light, less oil, no trimming, smell, smoke, or brokeu 
chimneys; fine chance for agents; 3 samples, A, B, D 


rize mailed, 10c¢; re guns dozens, 35c. For incubator 
cannot be excelled. VITRUM WORKS, Dept P, 
Warren, R L 


October and November zam. Salary $600 to $1500. 
Country residents eligible Common —— a. 
ficient. tion free, unless 
for information. AMERICAN 

SCHOOLS, Dept 238, Rochester, N 


WANTED—To work farm on shares. A hustling 
working farmer for a fruit and stock farm of 
hundred acres in a good state of cultivation. A good 
proposition to right party. Give age, number. in 
family Experience when and where, and full 
ticulars. BOX 457, Troy, New York. 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks; 
12; thousands appointed; high 
president our school conducted government cxpuninas 


evans SERV Tc 7 








exa mination A. af 





tions. Write for trial lesson and scholarship 
offer. OZMENT, 110 R, St Louis. 
TELEGRAPHY—Wire and wireless taught thor- 
oughly and quickly. Positions guaranteed. Cataleg 
pss. —- TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, 





WANTED—Working foreman. Farm 


of 250 acres. 
Must hire, manage, board men. M. GOODWIN, 
Greenwich, N J. 














MENDING TISSUE, black, white or brown. Ounce 
box, either color or assorted, by mail, 25¢; 1 dozen, 
0c; packages 60c. Stiffened silver thimble free with 
orders from new customers who send 25¢ or more. 
VITRUM WORKS, Dept T, Warren, R I. 





prices, 


FERTILIZER LIME—For address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harriss, Pa. 


ete, 





APPLE BARRELS. Low price. GILLIES, Me- 
dina, N Y. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


PULLETS AND COCKERELS in Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds and Single Comb bx a= 
horns at attractive prices. Write us for our 
tion before placing your order. MIFFLINEURG 
POULTRY CO, Fairview Farms, MiMinburg, Pa 


200 BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK putlets, bred for 
egg production $1.25 each. Heavy winter layers, 
farm raised, strong, healthy, vigorous birds. W. G. 
FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


700 WHITE WYANDOTTES, best bieod in — 
iea. Select cockerels and pullets, $1.50 to $3 ea 
Exhibition birds at special prices. W. G. FULTON. 
Stewartstown, Pa. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN pullets, 
hens, one and two years old, $.80 and 
coekerels.. HELDERBERG POULTRY 
mont, N 


600 SINGLE COMB White and Bfown Leghorns, 
choice cockerels and pullets at $1 to $1.50 each. 
Prize =. farm raised. W. G. FULTON, Stewarts- 
town, Pa, 











and 
$1 each, also 
FARM, Alta- 








SACRIFICE SALE, pure snow White Wyandottes, 
pullets and cockerels. Single bird, $1.25; two, $2.25; 
a number, $1 each. A. G. B 





poe soon ape Fg ~~ a DUCKS, large as geese, 
han . Indian Runners. Circular. 
BERT. DILLENBECK. Nnemdeil NY. 





500 BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, choice cock- 
erels, pullets and yearling hens at $1.50 to $3 each. 
3. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 





E HUNDRED thoroughbred Buff_ Plymoath. 


ON 
EDGEWOOD FARM, Ballston Lake, N Y. 


268-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns. 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain. N Y¥. 








Farmers’ 


Exchange 


Advertising | 


100 HOMERS FOR SALE CHEAP.” 
BROS, Whippany, N J. 


LITTELL 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 


advertisement must have address on, 
forward replies sent to this office. 


tion in issue of the following week. 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” cor “TO RENT’ will be 
aceepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of 
will be allowed under this head, thus 
small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Adve rtisements 





any kind 
making a 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

Mae OTe var SEED RYE, %%@c per bushel, 
sack ame VAN WYCK & STRINGHAM, Fiehkill 
{ Plains, N 


as we cannot | prices 


COPY raust be received Friday to guarantee inser- | 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuab le | 





DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOOK 


5@ ENGLISH RBEAGLES trained to run rab- 
bits, 40 Fox Hounds trained on fox, also English Set- 
ters and Pointers, trained dogs and puppies. These 
dogs are bred and trained in the country whee we 
have plenty of game, they are not “‘city bred”’ and 
trained in the “back yard.”"’ We have no bargain to 
offer, but will sell you a good dog at a moderate 
prie®. Tell us just what you want and we will quote 
HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle and_ rabbit 
hounds; good trailers,-also a few puppies. AMBROSE 


LOUNT, Hastings, ° 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








Cuts 150 tons. hay. 
Part cash. This splendid Madi- 

fields, 
great, 


25-room dwelling, qviesin a 
fertile, beautiful valley and is only one mile from 
busy village and 2% miles from railroad station, milk 
depot and agricultural school; 150 acres in fiekis cut 
150 tens hay and produce excellent general crops; 
pasture for 50 cows; lots of hardwood and timber; 
200 apple trees, other fruit; handsome dwelling has 
on two sides; tenant house, 3 barns, one 
running water, other outbuildings; owner 
away, sacrifice price only $8800, part cash 
Complete details and traveling instructions to see 
this and hundreds of other money-making farms, 
page 13, “‘Strout’s wae Catalog No 30,” copy free. 
Station 1096, E. A. STROUT, 47 W 34th St, cor 
Bway, N ¥. 


SALE—LEighty-five .acres,; sugar- bush of- one 
. ten-roeom house, finished in chestnut, 
we rns, ot ; all buildings are in 
good condition; plenty of fruit; three and one-half 
miles from station and markets. Tern 

one-half cash, balance to be agreed upar. WALLS 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga County, New York. 


OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic detailed 
information concerning fruit growing, dairying, gen- 
eral — a eee and business opportu- 
nities in of Oregon. Address PORTLAND 
COMMERCIAL « CLUB, Room 643, Portland, Ore. 


TO $10,600 PER YEAR in the real estate 
I will teach you. how and make you mg 
Send for my big free book. 
885 Dwight Bidg, Kansas 


FIFTY-COW_ DAIKY FARM. 
315 acres, $ q 


son county, N Y, farm with its vice 











$5000 
business. 
specia] representative. 
H. D. HURD, Pres, 


OKLAHOMA FARMS for sale, Tulsa real estate. 
no aa offers the. greatest returns on -your invest- 
ent. Further .information gledly given. J. C 
GILLESPTR, Tulsa, Okla. 


VIRGENIA STOCK and grain farm 912 acres, = 
miles from county seat; 300 cleared, balance 
ture and growing timber, $7 acre. LaFAYETTE 
MANN, Amelia, Va. 


GOOD HOME FARMS and money =n t rea- 
ones Prices: in nearly all parts of N'Y state. Cat- 
tending buyers. NORTHERN REALTY 

co Syracuse, N Y. 


DESIRABLE FARMS for | sale, sizes and 
prices, near Ithaca, school, church and railroad. 
Write for lists. SETH McFALL, Ludiowville, N Y 


70 )=6ACRES, 
house, $2800, 
$3800. COLEB 

ante = — eg 4 acre land, six-room house is 

Sutabie for boalter, Good garden, 
$1000. reSEO BEA N.Y, 


, Monroe, 

160 ACRES IMPROVED 
located. — Will take $3500 if 
LYTLE, Fredericksburg, 0. 


206 ACRES in Steuben Co, 
level; near church. ood 
BATEMAN, Scottsburg, N Y. 

















handsome, furnace-heated modern 
If cash. . Bought two years ago for 
OOK, East Brookfield, Mass. 








land. in +s 


well 
taken at once, ~° 





NY, 


for sale; pou 
and Cc 


railroad. 














TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. FARM BARGAIN catalg freee NEW ENGLAND 
FARM AGENCY, Portland, Me. 
FOX, COON and rabbit hounds, breken to gun 3 140-ACRE FARM for sale. cheap. Address E 
field and guarantéed. Stamp for reply. i. HOYT, Jasper, N Y. 
LYTLE, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 4 
an nee oe ee ee ee 1 ee ae Than the Poultry Journals 
ellingtan nio * 
American Agriculturist, New York 
rower ANGORA GOATS. L. R. SCOTT, Bridge- | City. Gentlemen: In-regard to our al- 
water, N 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POUSeay BANDS—25, 20¢; 50, 38c; 100, 65e: 175, 
s mples free. _ Agents wanted; 
FRANK CROSS, Montague, Mass. 


THE QUIET HOUR 








vertisement in your paper will say 
that our orders were good, but did not 
keep record of them. Inquiries were 
plentiful, and we got better results 
from your paper than we did from 
some of the poultry journals.— 
! — Caton, Zanesville, O. 
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$s mostly soft, and brings 75c@1.50 p 
carrier, plums 75c@1.25, up-river 
pes 50@75c p case, cranberries 5 
'@7 p bbl, muskmeions 75c@1.50, 
watermelons 5@16 p 100. 


Hides 


At New York, the hide market is 
gill slow and prices are unchanged. 
Country slaughtered steer hides sell 
at 7% @94%6c p Ib, cow hides 6% @ 
$%c, bull hides 6@8c, calf skins 16@ 
19c; horse hides $2.50@3.65 ea. 


Hay and 


At New York, hay is lower and the 
market is overstocked with low grades 
of timothy. Mixed clover is irregular 
and weak. Choice grades of hay are 
scarce. Best quality of timothy sells 
at $1.10 p 100 ibs, No 3 to No 1 80c@ 
105 mixed clover, fcy 80@9c, clover 
@@ Tie, rye straw 55@70c, oats and 
wheat 


Straw 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, mill feeds are dull, 
but prices. remain unchanged. Coarse 
western spring bran in 100-lb sacks 
gells as high as $22.60 p ton, standard 
middlings 24.60, red dog 28.40, linseed 
oil meal 37.50, gluten feed 27.95, at 
Syracuse 27.35, Philadelphia 27.55. 
Cottonseed meal is steady and choice 
meal sells at 32@33.50. Brewers’ 
meal, grits and cornflakes steady at 
last week’s prices. 


Onions 


At New York, onions are selling 
plowly unless very choice. State and 
western white sell at G0c@§$1 p bu cra, 
state white 1.75@2 p bag, yellow 1.75; 

> and western 1.15@1.20 p 100-lb 
bag; Jersey white pickle 1@2.25 p 
bskt, white 50c@1, yellow 75c@1, red 
BK0c@1; LI yellow 1.50@2.25, red 1@ 
1.75; Orange Co, N Y, red or yellow 1 
@1.75, white 2; Ct valley white 2.50@ 
8 p bbl, yellow 125@1.30 p 100-Ib bag. 

At Chicago, onions are slow, and of- 
ferings of home-grown and imported 
are in very fair supply. . Prices are 
steady, and white, home-grown pick- 
ling onions sell at 90c@$1 p tomato 
bx, yellow 95c@1 p 60 to 65-Ib sack. 


Potatoes 


At New York, demand is moderate 
and market practically steady at about 
former prices. Me sell at $1@1.50 p 
bag, state 150@1.75 p 180 Ibs, L I 
160@2 p bbl, Jersey 1.50@1.85, or 
1.75@1.85 p bag, eastern shore 1.50@ 
1.75. Sweet potatoes move slowly at 
lower quotations; eastern short, brown 
covers, 1.25@1.50 p bbl, Va 1@1.50, 
yams 1@1.25. 

At Chicago, for fcy stock there is 
a strong feeling. New cars of Mich 
sold at 75c p bu, eastern Cobbler S@ 
8c, Ky white 75@78c. Sweet pota- 
toes are in fair demand, with Va sell- 
ing at $2.15@2.25 p bbl, yams 50c 


p bu. 
Poultry 


At New York, live poultry offerings 
Meet a fair demand, especially fowls, 
which bring 16@1lic p 1b, chickens 
lic, roosters 12c, turkeys 12@15c, 
ducks 12@14c, pigeons 25c. Dressed 
poultry is coming in slowly and the 
market is firm. Western spring chick- 
ens sell at 16@19c p Ib, Philadelphia 
choice 18@22c, broilers 19@24c, tur- 
keys 22@35c, roosters 11@12%c 
ducks 13@19c, prime white squabs 
$2.75@3.75 p doz. 

Vegetables 

At New: York, beets and carrots are 
dull and beets bring $1.25@1.50 p 100 
bchs, carrots 1. Cabbages move more 
easily and bring $4@6 p 100, with 
nearby 50c@$1 p bbi. State cauli- 
flower $2@4, L I 75c@$1.75. Celery 
10@ 25 p doz roots, or state $1.50@2 
pcra. Cukes $1@2 p bbl, Jersey W@ 
ioc p bx, picklers 75c@$1.50 p bbi, 
state $1.50@2.50 p 1000. Eggplant 
23@50e p bu, green corn S0@T5c p 
100 ears, lima beans 50@75c p bskt, 
state lettuce 50@75c, peppers 50c@ 
Z P bbl, peas 50c@$1.75 p bskt, string 

ans, wax or green 25@75c. Yellow 
crooked neck squash 25@75c Pp bbl, 
marrow, white and Hubbard 75¢c@$1. 
Tomataces 50@75c p bx. 


Wool 


At New York, the wool trade con- 
tinues slow for this time of year. 
Prices are steady and there continues 
considerable purchase of wool at 
country makes from. farmers. At 
the leading seaport markets washed 
fleeces from 0, Pa and W Va XX sell 
at 31@32e p Ib, X 29@30c, fine de- 
laine from O and Pa 34@350, un- 
washed 26@27c, unwashed combing 


and clothing 24 @ 25c. 





THE LATEST 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


—_— 


New York Boston ™ Chicago 
1910. .82%4 @33 32 29% @30 
1909..30 @30% 33@33% 2915 
1908... 25 25% 23 


At New York, the best quality of 
cemy butter is none too plentiful, and 
prices are weil maintained. Best qual- 
ity cmy brings 32%c p ib. On lower 
quality butter in storage prices are 
irregular, and dairy butter is in small 
supply and rather quiet, selling as 
high as 29c p Ib. 

At Chicago, market was _ steady, 
trade moderate, with inquiry prin- 
cipally for the best makes. Medium 
low grades are a little slower than 
usual, Best cmy butter sells as high 
as 30c p lb. Best dairy brings 27c p Ib. 


The Cheese Market 

At New York, buying is not very 
brisk, and prices are none too firm. 
Whole milk specials occasionally bring 
as high as lic p Ib, but fey small 
white or colo-ed only 15c. 

At Chicago, the undertone of the 
market is a little heavy and demand 
is mostiy on consumptive accounts. 
Twins sell at 15c p Ib, daisy 16c, young 
America 16%4c. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate is 
8%c p qt to the shipper in the 26-c 
zone, or $1.81 p 40-qt can delivered in 
New York. This valuation became ef- 
fective on Sept 11, having been fixed 
at a special meeting held Sept 8. The 
change was due to the increased de- 
mand last week and the higher Bor- 
den rate. The market was well cleaned 
up by the warm weather last week. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Sept 

10 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 





a eee K ef 
Susquehanna ..........-- 10,212 73 
West Shore: os. ccscscces 13,010 875 
Lackawanna .......... -54,750 8,175 
N Y C (long haul) ....64,568 4,850 
N Y C (short haul) .... 9,526 8 
IES -..23 a g's ob 0k Rete 45,427 2,167 
Lehigh valley ......... -28,250 1,010 
Homer Ramsdell line ...2,730 ot 
ee eR ee 8,509 170 
Other sources ......... 1,727 67 

Teeth: veces cksvecess2 272,112 15,6094 


At Columbus, the wheat market is 
active, but it has a downward tend- 
ency, 88c now being paid for a good 
milling grade. Butter and eggs are 
advancing and there is no cold stor- 
age stock in sight. Peaches are held 
firmly at $1.50@2 .* Corn 65c p 
bu, oats 35c, rye Tic, bran 25 p ton, 
middlings 27, screenings 20, timothy 
hay 13@14, clover 12@13. There is 
an active demand for hay, and these 
prices have been holding firm. Oat 
straw is active at 6, rye 6.50@7. Beef 
steers 6.75@7.25 p 100 Ibs, with a 
quiet market. Veal calves 9@9.50, 
sheep 5.50@6, hogs 9.50@9.75, lambs 
6.75@7, milch cows 25@60 ea. Cmy 
butter 38@34c p lb, dairy 28c, cheese 
active at 17c, eggs 23c p doz. Poultry 
quiet and prices firm, with fowls and 
chicks each bringing 12¢ p Ib. Dressed 
poultry sells Ic above this. Potatoes 
68 @ 70c bu, sweets 2, onions active 
at 75@90c, cabbage 90c p 100 Ibs. 











FOR FAST, PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL WORK 
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SEE AND TRY A 


DE LAVAL} 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR|E 


We cannot believe that there is a sensible man living who 
would purchase any other than a DE LAVAL Cream Separator 
for his own use if he would but see and try an improved 
DE LAVAL machine before buying. * 


MARKETS 259. 

































It is a fact that 99% of all separator buyers who do see and try 
a DE LAVAL machine before buying purchase the DE LAVAL 
and will have no other, The 1% who do not buy the DE 
LAVAL are those who allow themselves to be influenced by 
something other than real genuine separator merit. * 


Every responsible person who wishes it may have the Free 
Trial of a DE LAVAL machine at his own home without advance 
payment or any obligation whatsoever. Simply ask the DE 
LAVAL agent in your nearest town or write to the Company direct « 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


166-167 Broaowar 


NEW YORK 


873-177 Wistam Gracer 
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wt Atlas Long Fibre Wels Reet Our prices on Atlas Roofing, freight 

shingles for new paid, are: To all points south to Virginia, 
or old roofs, Made of long Tennessee and Arkansas and west as far 
fibre woo! felt, saturated with ar as Kansas, Nebraska and the Dskotas, 


E 
| 
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$1.27 per roll for the standard Atlas, $1.58 











ber. Always pliable, not per roll for heavy Atlas, $1.94 for extra 
heator cold; waterproof, acid- heavy Atlas; to points In Oklahoma, 
on ee Ge not taint rain Texas and Louisiana, $1.45 per roll for 
water; er than shingles standard Atlas, $1.85 for heavy Atlas, 
and lasts longer; no painting or $2.20 for extra heavy Atlas; to all other 
roof coating requ’ points in the United States $1.61 for 
headed galvanizod nails and eement standard Atlas, $2.20 for heavy Atlas, 
for laps to lay it included $2.43 for extra heavy Atlas Each roll 
every roll. containe 108 equare feet and we send 
At our new fre t enough large headed galvanized nails 
prices we are gt you the and cement for laps to lay it. At these 
greatest roofing v: ever freight prepaid prices you must order 
offered. We have ds at least three rolls. If you want sam. 
of rolls, now giving ples we will send them free. Send your 
thousands of roofs. You can't get order or request for samples to our near- 
better no matter eet address. —19th and Campbell Sts., KANSAS 
what price you pay. 107 CITY, or Chleage Avenue Bridge, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO and 





You really should have our inter- 
esting catalogue (mailed free). 


Olds Gasoline Engines 
have exclusive features that are abso- 














lutely necessary in a satisfactory en- 

gine, making them the most economi- 

cal to own—30 years the standard 
line engine of the world—you are 


gaso 
guaranteed against any repair bills for one year. ow 
Soout tin Okie when youn offered ‘‘something just as good. ** 


Seager Engine Works, 905 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 
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of the Slaves 


A West Indian Incident 


By J. C. Du Bolg 


CHAPTER III 


ERGEANT-MAJOR Anderson, of 
S his Danish Majesty’s Foot, did n.t 

fancy his position in the least, 
though with his men he was care- 
fully screened from detection seaward. 
He had marched his detachment off 
the main road ‘above the bay, guided 
by the light of the young moon, down 
through the bushes with strict injunc- 
tions for silence, until he was hidden 
in the fringe of scrub bordering the 
snow-white sand, thus strategically 
situated to intercept any party land- 
ing from regaining their boats, But 
the progress of the party had been 
trying and painful, owing to the sharp- 
spined cactus interspersed through the 
bush, and in spite of being a stern 
disciplinarian, and his men docile and 
obedient as Danish soldiers are, an 
explosive. “Na, for Satan!” would 
escape some long-suffering trooper 
who in the semi-darkness had encoun- 
tered the keen points. 

And even now, having gained his 
point of ambush, his troubles were by 
no means over. A-swarm of sandflies, 
those pests of the tropics, evidently 
regarding them as welcome and legiti- 
mate prey, hovered around, getting 
into their eyes and nostrils, péercing 
with indefatigable stings any unpro- 
tected bit of cuticle, and voieing their 
cratitude for this bounteous feast in 
a shrill treble which got on the nerves 
of their victims. And now the officer 
and his.men crouched in the bushes, 
/only an occasional resounding slap and 
| guttural Danish oath from here and 
there in the shadows indicating the 
presence of some much-enduring 
| trooper, when an unusually sharp pro- 
| boscis found its mark. 

The hours drarged slowly away in 
|this distressing position until toward 
2 o’clock in the morning, when a small 
‘boat appeared heading for the beach. 
The sergeant, grasping his sword, 
stepped in between the boat and its 
occupant as-soon as he landed. But 
the latter, nowise dismayed, declared 
himself as one Joe Peters, belonging 
to “de ole Massa,” with an indicative 
jerk of his thumb towards tLe planta- 
tion above, just in from his night’s 
fishing, and as corroborative evidence 
pointed to a few fine garoupas and 
snappers lying on the bottom of his 
boat. 

Further interrogated as t» the pres- 
ence of any- vessel in the offing coming 
within his ken, he denied having seen 
any sail whatever, and retired into his 
palm-branch hut between the _  but- 
tress of a nearby giant ceiba with 
that idiotic expression of countenance 
with which a West Indian darky can 
cover a multitude of sins. But safe 
inside the hut the negro threw himself 
on his couch of cane-trash, rolling 
about in huge and silent delight, with 
grotesque contortions of frame and 
grins so expansive as to almost illu- 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapter: The 
Heyligers, father and son. big planters 
en one of the Danish West*Indies during 
slavery days. plan to land a cargo of 
slaves without paying the government 
tax, A British man of war looking for 
rlavers complicates matters. The Hey- 
livers plan a great ball to which all the 
revernment and British officers were in- 
vited, it being planned to land the slaves 
while vigilance was thus relaxed. The 
Rritish captain suspects some such trick 
mnd sets out to warn the governor of his 
suspicions. Young Heyliger is in love 
with the governor's daughter. Her 
father tells her of the plan to capture 
the slaves and she tells her lover, who 
is obliged to act quickly. 
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minate the darkness, while he softly 
ejaculated ‘Mars Tom, Mars Tom, 
you'll be de deat’ ob dis nigger!’’ 

Meanwhile at faraway Belmont the 
ball was in full swing. Grand dames 
in rich black or white silks and regal 
coiffures, young ladies in cool shim- 
mering dresses wonderful in texture 
and construction, bowed in the stately 
old quadrilles and country-dances of 
the period to knee-breeched, satin- 
coated planters and gorgeously laced 
officials, civil and military. Hearty 
laughter and jest r-ng through the 
grand old rooms, while in the card- 
room, grave, dignified dowagers and 
old gentlemen past the age for terp- 
sichorean ventures enjoyed their whist 
with the voncentration and solemnity 
refitting so serious a pastime. 

Old Mr Heyliger, somewhat recover- 
ed from his ill-hun.or of the afternoon, 
bustled hospitably about, bearing off 
some crony for a private drink, finding 
partners for diffiident young fellows, 

xchanging pleasant banter with the 
young ladies, tendering stately com-« 














“The Girl of 


plimen to tie old ones, occasionally 
bowing with courtly grace and polite 
remark to “his friend the enemy,” 
and surrounded by his train of attend- 
who, resplendent in full-dress uniform, 
ant satellites, formed a little court of 
his own. Mr Heyliger now ani again 
varied these multifarious duties by a 
visit of inspection to the pantry, gener- 
ally seeking relaxation while there by 
soundly cuffing some darky attendant 
caught purloining some delicacy in- 
tended for “de Buckras.” 

But the old gentleman was becoming 
uneasy concerning the ~ protraeted 
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absence of his son, who, with the keen 
zest of youth, was always to the fore 
on similar jovial functions. More 
especially was this absence strange 
when the presence of Miss Von Hessel- 
berg should. form an additional, and 
as the old gentleman critically  ob- 
eserved, a remarkable attraction. He 
was also disturbed over their interview 
of the afternoon, and in his honest old 
heart considerably ashamed of his vio- 
lent language to the lad, for Tom had 
always yielded him implicit obedience, 
and had never failed in respect, no 
matter under what provocation. Be- 
sides, he knew well the resolute char- 
acter of_the youngster, and had ob- 
served during his outburst that pecu- 
liar squaring of the jaw and narrowing 
of the eyes that marked Tom when 
bent on carrying out @hy purpose. 
Then, too, he knew ‘him to be the 
replica of his own hot-headed youth, 
and all these thoughts filled him with 
anxiety. He could not but allow that 
the handsome, graceful girl was an 
object attractive enough to win any 
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Old Ramrod’s” 


young man’s affections, and in his 
heart of hearts admired her sterling 
qualities of mind’ immensely, and 
would have been proud of the alliance 
had it not been for his dislike of t e 
governor. In short, the old gentleman 
began, between apprehension as to the 
cause of :Tom’s absence and remorse 
at his violent behavior, to be extremely 
unhappy, and devoted himself.to the 
young lady with great assiduity, to the 
huge disgust of the younger men, who, 
debarred from paying her court by this 
monopolizing, retired into various cor- 
ners, from which they eyed malev- 
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olently the. attentions he showered 
upon her. And the more the old gen. 
tlemen c..atted with her, the more ine 
clined he became to blame himself 
for his hasty repudiation of Tom's 
request. 

He was vastly relieved, therefore, 
on being informed quietly by a ser- 
vant that ‘Mars Tom” had arrived, 
and would like to see higg#t in the 
library before entering the drawing- 
room. With an excuse to the young 
lady, in whose expression of relief at 
the announcement of the darky he 
found an echo in his own heart, he 
hastened to the library and found Tom 
in riding tags ‘plentifully bespattered 
with mud, indicating hard riding. He 
greeted the lad with impetuous hearti- 
ness, forgetful in his relief of any past 
unpleasantness, and inquired the rea- 
son of his tardiness. Tom at once 
related his chance meeting with Miss 
“Yon Hesselberg that afternoon, the 
information obtained from her, his 
race across country to Mt Washington 
bay to despatch information to the 
“Barracouta,” the resultant landing of 
the slaves at a bay higher up the coast, 
and the safe conveyance of them te 
their various destinations. This wel- 
come intelligence was followed by such 
a racy picture of the military detach- 
meni sitting amidst the cactus and 
sandflies of the bay, and the return of 
the disappointed expedition from the 
corvette (purposely misdirected by 
Joe Peters, whom they had overhauled 
on h.s way to the schooner) that the 
old gentleman fairly collapsed into a 
chair, helpless with laughter. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” he roared, “‘you’l be 
the death of me yet, Tom! D’ye mean 
to say that the military are cooling 
their heels the night through in that 
fly-haunted hole among the cactus? 
And you landing the cargo miles 
away! Boy, it is the best joke I’ve 
struck for many a year. And we have 
done both the Britisher and old Ram- 
rod!” and again the old gentleman lay 
back in his chair and roared until 
the walls rang. 

“But I say, Tom,” he resumed, as 
soon as he had recovered his bmeath, 
after much apoplectic gasping, “that 
girl of old Ramrod’s is a trump. And 
I don’t know that you could do better 
than marry her. If it had not been 
for her we would have lost our ven- 
ture, and got well laughed at by the 
community besides. In fact, Tom,” 
and the old planter’s eyes looked 
squarely into those of his son’s, “I’m 
sorry for my language of this after- 
noon, boy, and you have my full ap- 
proval to try for the young lady's 
hand, with all your old father’s good 
wishes to back you,” and he extended 
his hand to his son, which Tom 
grasped silently, with moist eyes. After 
which the old gentleman blew his 
nose with great violence, muttering 
something about “an infernal cold,” 
and hastened away to his guests. Tom, 
highly delighted at gaining his father’s 
approval, departed with radiant coun- 
tenance to dress for the dance. 

The next morning Mr Heyliger set 
out for the town, in accordance with 
an intention expressed to the governor 
at the termination of the ball of call- 
ing on him on important business. 
Dressed in his finest broadcloth coat, 
silk-vested and satin-breeched, with 
diamond-buckled shoes, he presented 
an imposing appearance as his spank- 
ing bays were reined up before the 
grand entrance to Government House 
by the liveried darky on the box, 
amid the admiring loafers of a tropi- 
cal town. The cold gentleman, who 
never did things by halves, now that 
his consent was given, had deter- 
mined to give his son “a leg over the 
fence,” as he expressed it. “Damme,” 
said he that morning, when arraying 
himself for this momentous interview, 
“the lad deserves help and I'll see him 
through with old Ramrod! A fine boy, 
and only his promptness saved us 
from a devil of a mess. And hé shall 
have Belmont and a couple of hun- 
dred thousand until I go to join his 
dear mother, when he’ll have all. [If 
she were alive how proud she would 
be of him!” and the old ‘gentleman’s 
eyes filled as he donned the imposing 
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dress with which he intended im- 
pressing his former enemy, with a 
sense of the high honor about to be 
conferred on him by the proposed 
alliance. 

His Exeellency received the planter 
with €ustomary stately courtesy, and 
listened to his proposal with the usual 
immobility ef countenance. But his 
lack-Iustre eyes twinkled with satis- 
faction at the generous provision 
made, and he unbended enough to say 
that he was highly honored by the @is- 
tinguished consideration of the planter, 
and would beg to be excused while he 
consulted his daughter's wishes on the 
subject. With another stiff bow he 
stalked gravely out, after a short 
absence marching as solemnly in, an- 
nouncing her consent in a few cour- 
teous but guttural words. 

The interview having thus ter- 
minated to the satisfaction of ill 
parties concerned, and the planter and 
his host having ratified the treaty in 
the infallible giass of punch, Mr Heyli- 
ger descended to his carriage, con- 
ducted in great state thereto by his 
whilom enemy. The old gentleman 
turned and held out his hand, “Gover- 
nor,” he said, in his hearty, bluff 
manner, “we have had our little dif- 
ferences in the past, and I am willing 
to admit that I have been to blame 
in most of them. But now that your 
daughter and my son have set us old 
fellows such a good example, I say 
let bygones be bygones, and let us be 
friends.” 

“Jah!” éjaculated His Excellency, 
with astonishing heartiness of manner, 
actually -gripping the extended hand 
with friendly fervor, and without his 
dignified bow. 

“Not a bad old chap,” soliliquizéd 
the planter, as he drove away, “but 
devilish stiff!” 

“A very generous man, but terribly 
undignified,” reflected the governor as 
he turned away, “and emphatic,” he 
added, tenderly rubbing his hand, 
which had suffered from the planter’s 
iron grip. 

{The End.]} 


The “Ounce of Prevention” 


BY FANNIE HERRON WINGATE 
"Tis surprising how fast small troubles 
grow 
When properly nursed and tended. 
There’s nothing will bring to you quicker 





results 
For the time and the care that’s ex- 
pended. 
They'll multiply, too, and enlarge more 


and more 
With only the slightest attention, 
And when they have grown to a gigan- 
tie size 
Will still have the power of extension. 
But if you don’t want them, just take 
this advice, 
(Tis better than whining or cursing) 
Don't nurse- them, for troubles, like ba- 
bies. you know, 
Will only grow bigger by nursing. 





A Conundri.m 


Into a general store of a town in 
Arkansas there recently came a darky 
complaining that a ham which he had 
purchased there was not good. 

“The ham is all right, Zeph,” in- 
sisted the storekeeper. 

“No, it ain’t boss,” insisted ‘the 
negro. “Dat ham’s shore bad.” 

“How can that be,” continued the 
storekeeper, “when it Was cured only 
last week?” 

The darky scratched his head re- 
flectingly and finally suggested : 

“Den mebbe it’s had a relapse.”’”— 
[Cleveland Leader. 


The Color of Water—The waters of 
the seas, lakes, rivers and streams in 
general are very often colored. For 
instance, the water of the Mediter- 
ranean sea is not colorless, but green- 
blue;.also there is a brilliant red river 
in South America. The St Lawrence, 
in Canada is pale green, and the Ot- 
tawa golden brown; where these two 
rivers meet quite frequently whole 
broad patehes remain unmixed. Here 
is a gold patch and there a green 
one. Otherwise than this water re- 
flects the colors of its surroundings, 
and a’ so-called “Emerald pool” - in 
the White mountains is green be- 
cause the bireches on its borders in 
early summer are brilliant green, The 
Blue Grotto, in Capri, Haly, shows a 
remarkably rich color, near to green- 
blue, because all the light received 
in that grotto comes through the 
water at its entrance and, as I safd, 
the Mediterranean is green-biue. The 
water of the geysers in the Yellow- 
Stone park are also colored by natural 
mineral dyes.—[{St Nicholas. 


One might as well try to go up- 
Stairs by sliding down the rail as to 
gshase a lost opportunity, 








STRANGE COUNTRIES 


"ROUND THE WORLD 


Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 

(Mrs Tupper'’s last letter was printed in the issue 
of September 3. Another of her delightful descrip- 
tions will appear next week.—The Editor.) 

On the Blue Mediterranean, 
May 10, 1910. 
Home Friends: 

When I last wrote you we had just 
left Bombay and were looking fer- 
ward to the most unendurable portion 
of our trip, for it had been prophesied 
that en the Red sea we would en- 
counter sand storms and insufferable 
heat, neither of which, like many of 
our anticipated troubles, materialized. 
Indeed, the trip proved to be most 
enjoyable. 

A balmy, delightful air was most 
invigorating after the depression 
caused by the extreme heat we had 
gone through. On the Red sea we 
were reminded of sacred history, as 
the shores ef Egypt lay on one side 
and those of Arabia on the other. 

A little treacherous island, sur- 
mounted by a lighthouse, sitting quite 
apart from eleven others, bore the 
significant name of Judas, the eleven 
being known as The Apostles. 

We caught a glimpse of Sinai, and 
we thought of the written law and 
the greater law giver. In our imagi- 
nation we heard the thunderings and 
saw the lightnings wherein were dis- 
played the awe and majesty of God. 
My mind iavoluntarily turned to the 
little mount where in human weak- 
ness but Divine power more was 
wrought than this poor world can 
ever think, fulfilling in its tragedy 
the purposes of Sinai. 


The Land of the Pharaohs 


At Suez we anchored some distance 
from shore, and were amused to see 
with what zeal we were soon sur- 
rounded by Arabs, sitting perched 
most fearlessly on the peculiar, slop- 
ing masts of their boats, near the top, 
distributing their wares for sale. It 
was surprising with what ease they 
employed the English language. in 
their business, readily making them- 
selves understood. 

Havine gone ashore, we im- 
mediately boarded a train for. Cairo. 
For miles our course lay in the desert, 
and great drifts of sand came in at 
the windows and doors. The land- 
scape was barren and uninteresting. 
The few poor natives we saw lived 
in the most abject squalor. Their 
houses huddled tegether looked like 
dungeons, while the tops, whether it 
were to keep out the heat or to keep 
fuel, were coverec with’ rubbish of 
<rver description. The only vegetation 
was along the few streams used for 
irrigation. 

As we progressed life became more 
apparent, until the cotten, rice and 
grain fields were extremely fine. It 
was interesting to see the camels and 
bullocks, by means of a sweep, draw 
up the water, foreing it into the fields, 
or by a barrel-shaped arrangement 
applying the principle of the Archi- 
medes” screw doing the same work 
by hand. 

Weedless Crops 

So carefu'ly fs the ground cultivated 
here that not a weed <ppears among 
the crops. The cotton grown here, 
by the way, is considered the finest in 
the world. 

The Suez canal was generally, in 
its appearance, a disappointment, as 
its width was so much less than had 
been expected, and its course through 
a barren and uninteresting section; 
therefore, we were much pleased to 
return to the boat at Port Said on 
leaving Cairo. fF assure you it was a 
treat to once more eat vegetabics 
without fear, and to enjoy a variety 
equal to our own. 


Cairo, the Worderfal 

What shall I say of that wonderful 
city, Cairo? Cairo, where the east 
and the west meet, the old and the 
new come together, and one may en- 
joy the advantages of modern civili- 
zation while he delves into the history 
and sights of the ancients! 

Its finely equipped hotels give ex- 
cellent. service, and the city is well 
supplied with good horses and car- 
riages and the everywhere-present 
automobiles. The street cars, creep- 
ing out to the pyramids, Iook as mueh 
out. of place as do the up-to-date fire 
extinguishers by the side of the mum- 
mies in the museum. 

Two pests are most pronounced, one 
being the Egyptian fly (I say dis- 
tinctly Egyptian, as there is certainly 
no other so pestiferous), It is some- 











what smalier than our own, and aims 
directiy for the eyes, where it sticks 
with the tenacity of pitch. Disease 
is easily transmitted by them, and as 
native mothers seem perfectly indif- 
ferent, leaving them to cover the 
babies’ eyes unmolested, the result is 
that few of the people are free from 
eye trouble, while many are entirely 
blind. 

The otber annoyance is the Arab 
himself. Whatever way you may 
turn, he is there pressing his service 
upon you and calling for “back- 
sheesh.” 

On my” way to the pyramids one 
ran up te my carriage on either side 
eagerly imploring: “Please, lady, take 
my donkey.” I turned to one saying 
I didn’t wish a donkey, I wanted a 
camel, whereupon he said just as 
eagerly: “Please, lady, take my 
camel.” Wishing to assure myself that 
it was a safe one, I asked: “Is he 
kind?” 

“Yes, lady,” was the reply, where- 





upon I added: “You won't let me 
fall?” to which he replied in the same 
obliging manner: “Yes, lady, yes.” | 


A Dream Shattered 


To dream -by the pyramids and /| 
sphinx had been my ambition, but 
alas, a more noisy and clamorous 
crowd would be difficult to imagine. 
However, I did manage to get by my- 
self for a few moments to think my 
own thoughts and see through the 
mind’s eyes t.e descendants of Jacob 
strugeling under the cruel burdens 
imposed upon them. Thousands of 
years passed in the few seconds, but 
@ heated dispute near by brought me 
hack suddenly to the twentieth. cen- 
tury. 

Your sister countrywoman, 

Hattie D. Tupper. 

He only is advancing in life whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer, whose brain quicker, whose 
spirit_is entering into living peace.— 








Standard since 1842 


Stylish black costumes, 
with rich dignified effect, 
may be made economi- 
cally of these well-known 
substantial dress-goods. 

These calicoes are noted 
for their intense, lustrous, 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Roilers Tin Rollers 












{Ruskin. 


Mention A A When You Write. 








Stock Up with 
Fresh Soda Crackers 


Instead of getting a 
age of loose soda cracker 
grow stale—stock your 


pack- 
that 


pantry with small tight pack- 


ages containing 


Uneeda 
- Biscuit 


} 





Fresh soda crackers every time’ 





you eat—the last as fresh as the 
first—because they are. placed 


in moisture proof packages the 
moment they leave the oven. 


¢ 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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HOUSE GOWNS, KIMONOS, 
WRAPPERS, CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES, Etc. 


Napped on back only, combining 
light weight with warmth and 
durability. 28 inches 
wide, 10c. a yard. 












® PACIFIC 
MILLS 


BOSTON 
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Send Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Piain, 
Fancy, Oriental — fit for any parior, 
Guaranteed wear ten came. 








ENO WE SAPO 


lamps, repairs 
Do Not Walt; » ~ codep fer our special 
MEAD cYcue Cco., Dept. D-76 "ae 


The Rochester Radiator wil vill 


SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 
pe} e you doublethe t 
of - pa the — fuel, if |For hard or 
ua will give it a trial, or we}. Soft Coal 
wall refund the money paid 
forit. Write for Booklet on 




















heating homes, | 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
35Furnace St.,Rochester,N.Y, LL Urmace 








AGENTS 2007, PROFIT 
Mandy, Automatic 
HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap. 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 
instantly with gloveson. Outwear the herness. Money back if 
not be manag 2 Write oa for confidential terms to agents. 
&. Thomas Mfg. Co., 846 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohie 
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HERE are many simple ways to 


As Our Children Develop 
MABEL 8S. NICHOLS 

; amuse children, yet how many 

are allowed to cry when a little 


device to attract their attention would 
give them something else to think 
about. 4 

For the very tiny mite just beginning 
to notice motion hang different bright 
colored articles on pieces of hat elastic 
and suspend them from different 
things; the slightest touch will cause 
motion enough to attract the attention 
of the baby. If hat elastic is not 
handy rubber bands may be put to- 
gether with a slip knot and will 
answer the same purpose. 

A Warning 

Never put any article which the baby 
is to watch between him and the open 
@door or any bright lIsht; the little 
eyes are not strong enough to stand 
the light. 

Baby thinks his own little toes about 
the nicest things to play with that he 
has ever seen. Occasionally, if the 
room is very warm, pull up his skirts 
and lay him on the bed and let him 
admire -those pretty pink toes for a 
short time—he will coo delightedly at 
the sight of them. 

A child is always interested by its 
own ‘reflection in the mirror and when 
old enough to sit in a highchair can 
be placed in front of a mirror and 
amused by the hour just watching his 
own antics. The reflection of himself 
takes the place of a playmate. 

Never allow a child to play at any 
one thing after he shows the least 
impatience—give him a change. 

Tie baby’s toys to the bed or high 
chair on the ends of things that touch 
the floor and the little fellow will 
spend as much time pulling them 
ashore as he does throwing them over- 
board. 


Safety Fishing 


When the little fellows get to be 
three or four years old and the day is 
rainy or bad mother is often tried 
sorely by their demands to be amused. 
Why not take them on a fishing trip? 
If you have a jointed pole give them 
one section and tie a string ento the 
end and then screw a cup hook into a 
small piece of wood and tack the 
string to this. If you have had time 
to plan ahead for such a game you 
will have little blocks of. wood of dif- 
ferent sizes with screw eyes in the top 
for the little men to catch, but any 
of their toys such as cups from sister’s 
tin teaset or anything which a hook 
will catch into, even to saving the rag 


doll from a watery grave, will do to 
take the place of fish. Place these 
things on the floor and then place 
some table leaves or other boards on 
top of the mattress in the little high- 
sided bed put the toddlers in and they 
will fish for hours with no possible 


danger of them falling out and break- 
ing their crowns. 

The sense of telling colors may be 
developed by having the “fishes” dif- 
ferent colors and asking the children 
whether they caught a red, yellow or 
blue fish. If a mistake is made in the 
color be sure to correct it and not 
allow the child to persist in calling it 
by a wrong name. 

Great sport may be had by getting 
half a dozen of the largest size gela- 
tine capsules used by veterinary sur- 
geons and putting a small marble in- 
side of each of them, then place @ 
>.urd so it will slant well and start the 
capsules rolling down the board Ly 
standing them on one end—they will 
tumble over and over. A very inter- 
esting game may be made for the older 
children by boring holes, the size of 
the capsules, here and there down the 
}oard and giving each hole a value, 
one five, ano.rer ten and so on and 
then as the capsule settles into a hole 
someone keeps th> count. 


Teaching Self Amusement 


Teach your children to be ingenious 
and make their own games and toys 
as far as possible. As soon as a child 
is old enough to form anything get 
him a pair of kindergarten scissors 
and let him amuse himself by cutting 
out paper figures or anything he 
wishes. To let him carefully follow 
the outlines of any animal or object 
with his little scissors will in after 





Jyears help him to remember that out- 
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line when he is asked to draw it at 
school. Do not deprive the four-year- 
old the pleasure of making a scrap 
book. Give him a little paste and let 
him paste the pictures he has cut out 
into an old almanac or some old ac- 
count book. This is not spoiling 
the child but is developing his senses 
of form and color. 


The Game of Table Manners 


The extremely bad habit of being 
careless of manners and the tableeloth 
is very prevalent among children. 
Have some small object which will be 
noticeable and for the first spot or 
carelessness place the object over the 
spot or at the place of the offender; 
a china pig seems to be the most 
effectual. Remember from one meal 
to the next where the pig belongs and 
as soon as a second child makes the 
m take of dropping either his food or 
his manners then relieve the first child 
and give it to the next. Father and 
mother often profit by being included 
in this little game of table manners. 
Never punish the offender after that 
tablecloth has been put in the wash. 


Teach First Aid 


Teach your child of six how to make 
mustard and flaxseed poultices and 
show him where the medicines are for 
burns and all emergencies—there 
might be a time when no other assist- 
ance would be at hand. If a child is 
taught to do these things when he is 
young he will always be cool and 
thoughtful when there is an accident 
of any kind. 

Place a list of “antidotes for poi- 
sons” in some place where each mem- 
ber of the family can read it and teach 
the younger ones to reer to it if the 
slightest occasion demands an anti- 
dote. 

If you give the little daughter a 
Piece of soft cloth to hem for a hand- 
kerchief, do not make her take out the 
w ole hem for @ few long stitches for 
that discourages her, but insist upon 
her carrying it and she will soon get 
to the point of being ashamed of the 
pvorly-hemmed square and want to do 
another one better. Bvery child «has 
pride and it is always well to appeal 
to their pride in regard to personal 
appearances. Do not discourage the 
tiny tots wanting their hands washed 
whenever they get a trifle sticky, for 
unless encouraged to be neat when 
they are young they will not know 
nor care when they are older. 

Always compliment a child on look- 
ing neat and clean and for any task 
well done. Do not forget to say 
“please” and “thank you” to the little 
fellow. 

Make your children fee] that they 
are mother’s and father’s helpers in- 
stead of scolding them incessantly. Let 
them do something for you. How 
proudly they strut about when they 
think they are helping somebody. As 
they grow olde~ consult them on the 
plaus for a day’s outing and on the 
changes that -.e being made in the 
home. Let them help to choose the 
new paper f r the parlors and their 
own rooms. Encourage the boys to 
make “dens” of their rooms and the 
girls to fix their rooms up witl. dainty 
things. Your home and your children 
are just what you make them. Let 
them feel that they are helping to 
share the responsibilities of the home. 
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Such Is Fame 


“J wonder who this General Debil- 
ity is. He must be famous, cos I’m 


always seein’ his name in the papers.” 


Octagon Centerpiece 
BY MAY MYRTLE FRENCH 


TART with ring of 4 ch. First 
S row—Put into ring 8 4d ¢ with 
ch 2 between each 2 d ce. 
24 row—Into each dc put 2 4 ¢, 
with ch 2 between each 2 d c. 
8a row—D c in each d ¢, with ch 
5 between. 
4th row—2 dc in each of first 2 
dc of last row, ch 2, 2 dc in middle 





Oseful and Pretty Centerpiece 


of loop of 5 ch, ch 2, 
around. 

5th row—2 dc, ch 2, 4 dc in 
ce, ch 2, repeat. 

6th row—2 d c, ch 2, 
ec, ch 2, repeat. 

7th row—2 é c, ch 2, 8 4c in 
ce, ch 2, repeat. 

8th row—2 d ec, ch 2, 8 dc, ch 3, 
8 dc, ch 2, repeat. 

9th row—2 dc, ch 2,84 ¢, 
1 dc, ch 2, Bde, ch 2, repeat. 

10th row—2 dc, ch 2, 3 dc, 
8 dc, ch 2, 3 dc, ch 2, repeat. 

llth row—2 dc, ch 2, 3 de, 
5 dc, ch 2,3 4c, ch 2, repeat. 

12th row—2 a e, ch 3, 2 4c, 
8 dc, ch 2, 8 ac, ch 2,34 c, 
repeat. 

13th row—4 dc, ch 2, 8 dc, ch 
6 de, ch 2, 3 @ ¢e, ch 2, repeat. 

14th row—Ch 2, 3 dc, ch 2, 2 ‘ c, 
ch 2,4 dc, ch 2,3 dc, ch 2,34 ¢, 


repeat clear 
2d 
6dcin4a 
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ch 2, 
ch 2, 
ch 2, 


yj 
ch 2, 
> 
“ 


ch : 


ix) 


_ repeat. 


15th row—In first 3 ch make a 
square as between stars * make 
44a, keeping all on needle until the 
last is ready, then draw _ thread 
through al at once *, ch 3, 3 dc, ch 2, 
2 dc, ch 2,3 d ec, ch 8, repeat. 

16th row—2 squares in two holes 
made by 2 ch each; make three simi- 
lar holes; then continue like row 9 


17th row—3 squares, 4 holes, then 
like row 8. 

18th row—4 squares, 5 holes, then 
like row 7. 

19th row—5 squares, 6 heles, then 
like row 6. 

20th row—6 squares, 7 holes, then 
like row 5. 

2ist row—7 squares, 8 holes, then 
like row 4. 

22d row—8 squares, 9 holes, then 
like rew 3. 

23a row—9 squares, 10 holes, then 
like row 2. 

24th row—10 squares, 11 holes, 
with 6 @c to separate each two 
“bunches” ef squares and holes. 


25th row—11 squares, 12 holes, 2 d 
e in top of each cluster of 6°d ec. 
26th row—12 squares, 13 holes, with 


a shell of 2dae, ch 1, 2 4 ec mad 
in each 2 dc ef last row. 
Then “follow 12 rows, each like 


this, but increased by 1 square 
one hole, the shells keeping 
work to the octagon shape. The edge 
consists merely of loeps and may be 
of any width desired. This piece of 
work has 7 rows ef loeps ef 7 ch 
each. 

This is pretty for centerpiece, may 
be modified in size to use as a doily, 
or, as in the case of the ene which is 
here shown, as cover to a large o*e 
octagon taboret. As given it was mad: 
from 60 linen thread, and measured 
16 inches*frem extreme point to ex 
treme point. To make other sizes 
either use finer or coarser thread, or 
lessen or increase the rows of loops 
on the outer part of work. It would 
make a lovely cover for a parasol to 
child’s carriage if the loop borde: 
were enlargéd sufficiently. 


Dear Host: I think the farm is 
the place for boys and girls. I have 
never taken music lessens, but am 
very fond of music and can play the 
violin. We have many musical in- 
struments and everybedy enjoys them 
thoroughly, Let us hear from “Vil- 
lage. Girl’ —[ Musi- 
cian, 


and 
the 
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OT TOE KOREN 


[Eloise is as mystified as Alice, but 
she makes a shrewd guess. Perhaps 
Alice will be able to throw some light 
on it. next week.—The Editor.] 

Jelly and Comfort 
: Home, Sept 4; 1010. 

Dear Alice? Do you remember once, 
a long-time ago, writing’ a broken- 
hearted letter to me from the Secret 
Place?= Then it was _because Aunt 
Madeline had coOme to Hillside; now 
it is because. she has gone away! 
Would you ever. think you~ had 
changed soe much in less than a year? 

Now £don’t.*cry any more, dear 
cousin, and just make up your mind 
to bear it_all as bravely as you can. 
Surely’ there is some good reason for 
Aunt’ Madeline’s disappearance, and 
some day it will all be clear to you. 
You know she would not go away for 
any foolish- reason, so now «ll you 
can do is to wait. It does seem too 
bad, just as you were planning to 
have such a happy time, but I feel 
sure you will have that. later, and 
enjoy it.- all the more for having 
waited. Just stop and think how long 
she has had to wait for you. And I 
feel sure it will not be long before she 
is home again and everything will be 
just as lovely as you could hope. 

School again! We had the very in- 
teresting subject of jellies for the last 
lesson. I will tell you all Miss Bailie) 
said about this subject, and then if 
Kezzie will let you, you can try ‘the 
grape, for it is just about time to use 
that fruit for jelly making. 


Why Jelly Jelis 


To begin with, I suppose you have 
always wondered what made the jelly 
stiff and firm. You’ve heard people 
tell about having good or bad “luck’’ 
with jelly. Now, as a matter of fact, 
whether or not your jelly is a success 
is not due to luck at all, but -to a cer- 
tain principle and to your knowledge 
and use of that principle. Most acid 
juiced fruits contain a substance 
called pectin. It is a solid similar in 
appearance to gelatin, and with some 
similar properties, but not at all the 
same chemically. When we heat the 
juice, the pectin swells and dissolves 
and is evenly distributed through the 
solution of sugar and juice, and is 
sufficient in quantity to render the 
entire mass stiff and firm when 
cooled, Fruits must contain acid as 
well as pectin in order to produce 
satisfactory jellies. Peaches, pears 
and sweet apples are common ex- 
amples of fruits which contain pectin, 
but which are not sufficiently rich in 
acids to~ yield anything but syrups 
when jelly is attempted. The best 
and most often used fruits for jelly 
making are currants, crabapples and 
grapes, 

Miss Bailey cautioned. us next about 
the use of sugar. Too much will make 
the jelly a thick ropy syrup; too little 
will make it tough. Then again .e 
must be careful not to use too much 
water in extracting the juice, becatse 
that will interfere with work of the 
pectin: She gave us these general 
rules. 








Miss Bailey’s Rules 


Wash the fruit carefully. and drain 
off any excess of water. Always cook 
in a granite ware or porcelain kettle, 
with just enough water to prevent 
burning before the heat starts the 
juice, (not more than 4 of an inch 
in depth in the bottom of the kettle) 
and heat very slowly at first until the 
juice flows freely. Then after the 
juice seems to be separated from the 
Pulp strain through a double cheese- 
cloth bag or strainer, but do not 
Squeeze. If there seems to be suffi- 
cient juice left in the fruit to 
warrant it after careful draining, 
return it to the kettle with a 
very little water again until all 
the juice is extracted. 

en measure the juice, and put 
back in kettle to boil 20 minutes. Use 
of a pound of sugar to every pint 

of juice and put this in oven to heat 
while the juice is boiling. - To boil 
cane sugar with an acid for any great 
length of time splits it into two 
anpler pagers, neither of which is so 
reet as © Cane sugar and also ren- 
ders the jelly darker colored. There- 
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SFr DE 
fore we the juice its long cooking 
before e sugar is added, heat the 


sugar so that no time will be lost in 
the process of boiling and boil the 
sugar and juice together not longer 
than five minutes. 

It is well te remember, aiso that 


fruit slightly under-ripe gives better 


results than that which is fully or 
ever-ripened,. is due to the fact 
that slightly green fruit contains a 
substance similar to pectin called 
pectose, which changes quickly i -to 
pectin when heated, and does not 
contain sugar in so great proportion 
as does the riper product. You re- 
member we said that too much sugar 
prodveced a syrup, not a jelly. I will 
now give you our recipe for grape 
jelly and grape juice and you can try 
both of them if you get a chance. 
Can’t you send Kezzie off to visit 
some afternoon? 

Grape Jelly: Remove stems from 
grapes, wash, boil slowly 20 minutes, 
strain but do not squeeze; use 
pound of sugar to every pint of juice. 
Boil juice 20 minutes, remove any 
scum that rises to the surface. Add 
heated sugar and boil hard three 
minutes. Skim again if necessary. 
Pour into hot glasses and let stand 
till stiff. Cover with rounds of stiff 
paper dipped in. alcohol and then 
with hot parafiin. 

Grape Juice: To 6 Ibs grapes, washed 


washed very carefully; add 3 cups 
cold water and boil 10 minutes; 
strain. For every quart of juice add 


2 cups sugar. Boil sugar and juice 
eight minutes, bottle and seal while 
hot. . 

There, that is quite enough for this 
time, and here’s hoping you have 
good -luck. Don’t worry too much 
about Aunt.Madeline. I have a littie 
secret feeling in my heart, that she is 
doing this just for an experiment, to 
see how you get along without her, 
and that before you get quite discour- 
aged, she'll come home. Let me know 
at once if anything new happens. 

Lovingly, 
Bloise. 





A Wild Garden 


BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 





HERE is one class of plants 


i that those of us with slimmest 
purses can have in. plenty; 


and among them are some of the 
loveliest flowers that grow—the wild 
flowers. 

Perhaps you think, dear Garden 
Girls, that you can have wild flowers 
enough for the picking without spend- 
ing time and care upon them. Doubt- 
less you pick many every year and 
carry them home; but think a min- 
ute. Do the red honeysuckle keep 
their wild grace when bunched in a 
vase? Are the bloodroot bloom as 
pure looking and wonderful with wall 
paper for a background as when 
raising their waxen faces over their 
own green leaves? Can you give the 
white lily the look, in the house, that 
it had in the woods. 

Perhaps you Garden Girls, your- 
selves, often see these beauties in their 
own setting. But what about moth- 
er? And how often does Grandma 
get to the rich woods where grow 
the violets that Grandpa gathered for 
her when they were sweethearts, or 
to the brookside where glow the cow- 
slips she picked when a little girl? 

You do not need a separate garden 
for wild flowers. Many of the finest 
will flourish in your borders side by 
side with garden pets. But do not 
think that, because plants grew with 
few eyes to see and no hand to plant, 
they will grow anywhere and stand 
everything. Every native plant has its 
own preference as to soil and loca- 
tion. Notice plants’ surroundings. 
Where do they grow best? In a dry, 
sunny, windy place? Then the top of 
that ridge in your garden spot beside 
your hollyhocks and boltonia will be 
home to them. 

Is their chosen home shady and 
cool? Just north of your hedge or of 
those evergreens; or, if spring bloom- 
ers, where phloxes or delphiniums 
will shade from summer’s heat, will 
they thrive best. Study natural con- 
ditions, supply them as nearly as you 
can and go bravely ahead, 

When? Ah, that és important. Not 
when the plant is in bloom. Right 
now if you can tel by growth or leaf 
which plants you want. In earliest 
spring when growth first begins. is 
next best. If you can distinguish some 
favorites only by their flowers mark 
them with siakes when in bloom and 
dig them in the fall. 


The Joy of the Ferns 


The first wildlings we are all sure 
te want are ferns. Flowers come and 


OUR. 


GIRLS... 


flowers go, but ferns are always beau- 
tiful treasures in bouquet mak- 
ing: early all ferns love coolness 
and shade. They do well at the north 
of buildiags or hedges or thickets of 
shrubs where most flowers will not 
bieom. Among them plant lilies—do. 
Use the white woods lily (Wake 
Robin,) and others as fast as you can 
get them. Speciosum Rubrum does 
especially well in partial shade. Be- 
sides lilies, foxgloves will bloom above 
the ferns in June, delphiniums and 
bocconia will flash their blue and 
white as a -background in July, Spe- 
ciosum’ and white day lilies will hang 
out their glorious bells in August 
while Japanese Anemone can follow. 
So the fern bed can be much more 
than a fern bed. 

Put wild blue violets with your lily 
of the valley and plant Narcissus 
Poeticus among them. They all bloom 
together. The lovely lavender wild 
phiox with Arabis alpina and English 
daisies make another pretty spring 
picture. 

Set the bulbs of spring beau‘ies 
(Clatonia) and the roots of liver- 
wort (Hepatica) where they will catch 
the first spring sun and make glad 
the dry places with lupines and gold- 
enrod, Blackeyes Susans, sweet fern 
and wild asters. 

Be careful that you-do not intro- 
duce plants that make too much of 
themselves, spreading beyond yc-vrr 
power to check. Ox-eyes we cannot 
have. Toad flax (butter and eggs), 
the oranged-red hawk weed, dande- 
lions and many more are barred. 


Thousands of Dollars for Babies 
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tor’s. 








ABIES are the most important 
subject in the world,” declares 
one of England's famous doc- 
Do you. agree with him? oOf 
course you do. You mothers, yes 
and fathers, too, think that your 
bright-eyed bouncing boy or sweet 
dimpled girl is just the best, most 
wonderful thing in the whole wide 
world? And the deepest desire of 
your heart is that the tiny life which 
has been intrusted to your care may 
develop into a stalwart, upright man 
or a noble woman. This desire is 
universal. Far-sighted people are 
now devoting their entire lives to the 
vital problem of improving and de- 
veloping present day babies—our fu- 
ture men and women. 

A gigantic baby endowment and re- 
ward movement has just been insti- 
tuted by Good Housekeeping naga- 
zine. In honor of the magazine's 
twenty-fifth anniversary it wishes to 
“adopt,” figuratively speaking, a girl 
and a boy, born during the current 
year. The “adopted” Labies will each 
receive an endowment which _ will 
amount to at least £500, or $1000, if 
the interest remains to be compound- 
ed. In addition to the magnificent 
endowments, the magazine offers 
$1200 in rewards for infants that show 
the most .ormal progress and best 
development during the coming year 
or two. 

There are no entry fees nor dues. 
It is open to all. Baby may be entered 
by simply sending his photograph 
with a little information, as the 
name, age, weight, etc, written on 
the back. It’s all explained in the 
October number of Good Housekeep- 
ing magazine. The actual identity of 
the babies will not be revealed. All 
photographs will be turned over to a 
jury consisting of Dr Alexander C, 
Eastman, Dr H. D. Davidson, Dr Wal- 
ter -H. Chapin, Mrs = Frederick H. 
Schoff, president of the national 
mother’s congress, George E. Daw- 
son, Ph D, anthropologist, and Arthur 
E. Chamberlain, Clark university. 

The jury will choose about a hun- 
drei photographs, to be published in 
Good Housekeeping magazine. Read- 
ers will then vote which boy and 
which girl they wish “adopted” into 
the Good Housekeeping family. The 
fortunate girl and boy will each re- 
ceive an endowment of $240 in cash, 
to be.invested in the preferred shares 
of the Good Housekeeping company, 
on a basis guaranteed to net 5% an- 
nually. 

The dividends for each baby will 
thud amount to $12 yearly. If this 
income is withdrawn each year it will 
amount to $300 in twenty-five years. 
Thus, each endowment will make a 
total of at least $540, even if the in- 
come is used every year. But the 
dividends may remain with the com- 

ny to be compounded annually at 

in which case each endowment 
will aggregate about $1000 at matu- 
rity. The principal of the endowment 
will bepaid in cash to its owner on 
the iden anniversary of Good House- 
keeping magazine, October, 1935. 
Quite a nice sum, isn’t it? What 
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a endid dowry it would make for 
that young daughter of yours; or it 
would almost start your young son in 
business! 

You mothers naturally wish to keep 
@ record of the progress of your litile 
oné when he begins to walk, whin 
the first tiny tooth comes, etc. In one 
of the record booklets which the Good 
Housekeeping magazine will send on 
receipt of 10 cents to cover posiage, 
you can jot down many interesting 
things about Baby. 

The boy and the girl baby showing 
the most normal development, from 
each state, will receiev a reward of 
$12. This reward consists of one pre- 
ferred share in the Good Housekeep- 
ing company, on a basis which will 
net 5% interest annually; dividends 
may be withdrawn, or if they remain 
to be compounded the orginal $12 
will have grown to almost $50 by the 
child’s twenty-fifth birthday. 

While these rewards will make. a 
nice nest egg for the child, the money 
part of the baby movement is only 
secondary. The main object i8 to pro- 
duce better, healthier: babies, Now, 
if you parents will only co-operate 
by furnishing simple records of your 
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little one’s growth, what a miracle 
will be wrought! The next genefa- 
tion will consist of a race of sturdy, 
vigerous, normally developed men 


and wémen, an honor to their parents 
and to their nation, 





eae -- 
PRESSED HARD 
Coffee’s Weight on Old Age 


——d 


When prominent men realize the in- 
jurious effects of coffee and. the 
change in health that Postum. can 
bring, they are glad to lend their tes- 
timony for the benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools 
in a Southern state says: “My 
mother, since her early childhood, 
was an inveterate coffee drinker, had 
been troubled with her heart for a 
number of years, and complained of 
that ‘weak ail over’ feeling and sick 
stomach. 

“Some time ago, I was making an 
offcial visit to a distant part of the 
country and took dinner with one of 
the merchants of the place. I noticed 
a somewhat peculiar flavour of the 
coffee, and asked him concerning it 
He replied that it was Postum. I was 
so pleased with it that, after the meal 
was over, I bought a package to 
carry home with me, and had wife 
prepare some for the next meal; the 
whole family liked it so well that we 
discontinued coffee and used Postum 
entirely. 

“I had really been at times very 
anxious concerning my mother’s con- 
dition, but we noticed that after using 
Postum for a short time, she felt so 
much better than she did prior to its 
use, and had little trouble with her 
heart and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent, and 
her general condition much improved. 
This continued until she was as well 
a’ d hearty as the rest of us. 

“I know Postum has benefited my- 
self and the other members of the 
family, but in a more marked degree 
in the case of my mother, as she was 
a victim of long standing." 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, :nd full of human 
interest, 








Big Special Offer 





We will send you this handsome pillow 
cover tinted in natural colors on tan art cloth, 20x 20 
iat arate pus fle wt mesa eet 

‘or only pos: le sisa 
and may not appear again. Address Pom o. 


THE ARTICRAFT CO., Springfield, Mass. 














ADVERTISEMENT 


| BUILD OR IMPROVE NOW! 


GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED!! , 
LUMBER and BUILDING MATERIAL at 30 to 50 per cent SAVING 


How We Obtain Our Supply Every Stick of Lumber is New. 
We purchase at Sheriffs’, Receiv and ® : 
Manufacturers’ Sales, besides owning outright z Our stock consists of Brand New Materia) 
you purch and ng ees. “ Uagelty —_ This company ba tal dic eae conas ond we = you i to ya wh oe to 
urchase your bu g material elsewhere s @ Capital s and surplus of over | the contrary. our Guaran ion 
“2 he com siete Bey y- shown here, it OUR BINDING GUARANTEE $1,000,000.00. We guarantee absolute satisfaction | delivered free of freight charges at your home 
will cost you From cent more than | in every detail. Ifyou! buy any material from us not as feprénuited, we will take it back at | station. You run no risks, as every item is 
we ask for it. By ' band i iheck "te to you” prethods our freight expense and return your mone We recognize the virtue of a satisfied customer. | guaranteed to be exactly as represented. A 
We will in every instance ‘‘Make Good.” ‘Thousands of satisfied customers peers this. Ask an positive saving of from 50 to 75 percent. Let 
r facts, ExpressCompany. Writetothe publisherof any publication. Our responsibilityis unquestioned. us make you an estimate. 








we eliminate several 2 3 Fr Alig 
can prove this to you. ‘Write us fo 


$435 To Bulb tuts House $575 To'suito tus House| $650 Tosuio tus House | $725 FobucD ms nouse| $945 To BUILD THrs House 











HOUSE DESIGN NO. 111. = —,-- See ee i . ; - aa , eet 

Here is a very cozy cottage with ae Bm . = > | | HOUSE DESIGN NO. 130. HOUSE DESIGN NO.{153. 
five rooms ‘and bath. Its size is 23 HOUSE DESIGN NO. 149. | Y : E ee» ouse is one of on most ie, 36 he A striking feature of this design is 
ft. 6in. wide by 33 ft. damp W not in-| Thisdesign with Mansard roofarrange- jf 5 ; fet cqtens ever built. the unusually large porch extending 

ud porch. Very neat and pleas-| ment has given great satisfaction i ae 10 in. b y 29 ft. 6. in. n> across the frontand } side of house. Ithas 
ing. Extra large porch across the] whereverit pl gay nha = The size is 21 }* : great number of people oh cm can be} living room, library, dining room, stair 
front lends an air of comfort so much] ft. wide by 28 ft. exclusive of the very economically constructed. Has} hall, kitchen, pantry, fourchambersand 
desired by all home-loving people. rches, and with fis, rooms, bath, and HOUSE DESIGN NO. 6. 8 rooms with bath,pantry, vestibule, | bat h. The main entrance is directly in 
Though of moderate dimensions, the Basement makes a very complete and This is our leader, the best seller | and large hall ote with | thecenter * the house into a reception 
entry layout is convenient and com-| up-to-date home and very economical} of anyhouse everdesignedanywhere, | kitchen. ee is ideal house ip} hall, with the living room on One side 
fortable. Specially adansed 6 to ote of] in cont. Constructed so there is no} by anybody; at any price. You can- | many sempects, ‘Soot the thing for aj and the wee on the other, It is a 
modest means and good t not beat it. Write for particulars. medium sized family. design that ard to improve, 


Shingles Doors. = n ; Flooring. 


eerasst|MMpescoee | SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR | pmmarire:| geo i 




















Jin 6 different 
6 different 
eee ae 1D x : d eash,'| izes and various grades, 
St Bl OUR FREIGHT PAID ESTIMATE fefeate, Ret Eerythatas cg a 
new panel doors in J E an iow pine flooring 
car load lots. hard and soft woods gain prices. 


$498 To ‘Sub this Bann $570 To'Suitd rus Gann $885 fo'Suid mis sane TO BUILD THIS BARN 

















. OUR “STAR”{BARN DESIGN NO. 270. 
A modern cattle and horse barn which we be- 
lieve will meet the requirements of many farm- 
—_ moderate scale. This ballding is of the Baloo . 
: f ; moderate scale. uilding is o' a7 
o E BARN NO. 221. es ~ — 2S Yype_of construction as shown more ful 
The above is an yoyo of our famous ae > sean aiihaiiiinadeus hie * wa uit Blue Print Plans. ‘The haymow exten a4 
Joist Frame Barn. It is the most Practical os and uN N 0. " oO. " ? ~ ~ == | cround floor and also above the grain rooms on 
serviceable barn ever designed. sup BARN DESIG . 25 , each end of the barn. Cattle stalls are arranged 
ply this barn in six different sizes, all of t In this design we show a barn 80 ft. wide by BARN DESIGN NO. on one side of the paymow, while the eres 
uniform width of aA S.. Ly 3 apes quotation] 60 ft. long and 38 ft. en to the topat the slate, This barn is not a round barn exactly, as the] stalls are arranged on the other side. We par- 
covers a barn 36 ft. by ft. Llane and 18} and is a: exclusively for horses, Espec- | picture seems to show, y a 14 si ticularly call your ‘attention to the numerous 
t. high, but picture bad, ft. in length. The ‘alk iy design ~* those who do not wish to put] side being 14 S ong, © he nce | windows shown in the ground plans. There is 
it of the uot eapporting tye. there being eir berees under the same roof with other] 196 fee It O ft. . of this structure that is not amply 
no posts in the hayloft. bet 6 windows ~~ § This is undoubtedly preferable in some} high to ‘aiebe. Py big feature La me 36-ft. silo the windows together with the ven- 
on each side, 3 in each end and 2 in pK. gable.} cases. The floor planis so arranged as to allow] the center with a silage capacity of 160 tons. the roof furnishes an ample apse sappy 
Our price covers all the lumber, mill work, hard-| for 12 single stalls of 6 ft. each, and 5 double} Haycapacity is 65 tons, Ventilators are rovided to every part of the bu 
ware and nails required to complete this build-| stalls of 10 ft. each, and a 10-ft. driveway theen- along the o silo which may beextended tot estable Free Pian! Book contains over 100 
ing from the ground up. tire lengthofthe barn, - below. 60 to 100 head of cattle may be housed. and designs of houses and barns. 


Bullders’ Hardware. Air Pressure Water Works. High Grade Plumbing. Steam and Hot Water Heating. 
Marvelous cpportunities to > mare Modern Air Pressure Water Supply Systems at Enjoy the comforts of a City Home We furnish complete Hot, Air, Hot 





money on hardware furnishin ; prices ranging from all the advantages of the modern wrote and Steam Heating Plants of 
our home. Our stoc ik consists of 9 3 $48.00 to $200. i bath room, laundry and_ kitchen, kind. It makes no difference 
Door Locks. Plates, 4 are strictly new, s Water in abundance fn every whe her it is an old or new 
Window Bolts, Socings bf | ™ class and complete in art of your home. A sure pro- we can furnish 
Sash Weights, ‘Sash Pulleys, col every detail. It makes : ction ‘from fire. No excuse for mat at real Wrecking 
Cord, Latches, Wardrobe Hooks and s me no difference whether} | of = 4 you to be without one of these Prices. s eat. 
all of the most modern manufact- TR ractt ee, you live in the country, = systems. The expense is ver ing Booklet, which we send 
uring. and first class in every yreapect. 0 eee you can enjoy every ; . smell. We will loan you too free to those interested, tells all 
We can save you from 20 to 60 per cent is ‘ites = city comfort at little d give you complete instruc- | the facts and gives much valuable 
stock fully iiluetrated and described in our Mam- mm expense. Why not tn-| tions so you can 1 install the system yourself. information. nd us sketch or dia- 
moth Catalog, which we will send free for the = vestigate this? | We are gram of your building or home and 


l t Strictly new and as good as 
asking. Write today. . et ready ce my Ee anyone baka Wehaveevery> e Will Make you an estimate. 


sat» charge. All material| thingneeded in plumbing 
Rust-Proof Galvanized Steel 4 ee fully guaranteed. We mja terial, Our prices @® Rawhide Rubber Roofing. 


. Roofing, Siding, Ceiling. F il] also have a complete , ing toyouot 30 
i » rd raat Wit stock of Pipe, Valves} * chance, Sie, bell ome weather: roof, 
nd eaay to puton, no vevious expe- - and fittingsat doto 60% | easily prove it if you will give us @ chance, gs Pa ret cone. 

; ; Saving. jasoline en- 90c buys our special flat ; : 
recta, sghed pve! Bes wy ; m™ ginesat _ lowprices rim, cast iron, white enamel) 2 Polly Ww . wd — rn bys Se RA\ 
a dollar ; — . <q | kitchen sinks, “Price includes SS after laying Price per roll: 
4 inch unpainted steel sheets, light A f } strainer and coupling. $5.50 P 
weight, 22 inches wide, 2 ‘ SOG ga \ arm a 4 buysan enamel bathtub. $10 = 
to8 ft. long, 100 sq. feet. . m= AY & / for a cast iron,roll rim, white 
Painted, game as above. :-. - 19 , 2 i enamel bath tb. #2. 50 for F a nt peer Pore 
=DTOO! ’ a : { f e nd., Ia., 

a ayy t ’ : tank water closet, complete 5 Ohio a Mich. Write for sislivered price to 


tandard we ht 22 to 24 - aI : : 
gel shectes 7 ft. ong, igh sq. feet, $3. 95 ae a A» outfit. Iron pipeat mill prices. other Bates, and Roofing 


























Our Free Book of Plans. Heating and Piumbing @ |Our Mammoth Free - Catalog 


gar FILL OUT THIS COUFON, 25 This,undoubtedly,isthe} (fy enslutects inthe <a The Greatest Price Maker 


TCHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. : gos > | the handsomest illustrat- fi es ble ‘book lled mse a | Ever Produced. A book of 

i Saw Your Page Advertisement in: am. Agri. yer a an Goan of desiens ever eee | Pioating —_ ; with Sheree eae | i 000 pag pages, Drofusely il- 
I am interested in the following items:— ; uce plains in} tion goes into} & ion ing ustrated, demonstra- 
= etail owr wonderful every detail so} F 4 allkindsof Steel rs , tion of what the 

building offer pa pry | mie thoroughly, re-] & Corrugated and hid oie, Bouse, Wreekies Co. 

Poe FREE os ml ed C Seen ; We propose to sell ata Sli garding Steam, 4 eady : s s for as a bargain 

end me your Large Ilustrat Copateg. Also Ses [given price the complete Hot Water andi &: : center. It’s such @ book 
send me the following additional: (Check off Book acme bill of material needed} Hot Air Heating that you] \ gra “~Ajas every buyer of rs 


you want.) to construct houses, cottages, bunga- 4 _chandise must have 
will know exactly what A fey age on how to appl cn Sis sbewe-whek saat 


Heating 1000. lows, barns, etc. We are leaders in} can expect from the system} kinds of ; 
our methods and ourcomplete build- 8 —— lines of merchandise are secured by usat 
|| td ing cet ing proposition is the most enterpris- vacity = ‘at he fiz. Celing and a Siding, aan cer Sheriffs’ i Receivers’ and ribtion, af oat 
ing building offer ever presented.| yred and determined by ex- “oy ry | she t contains a ss Howseho our 
Ran dcnk gndutecreeibddscccUbicdicwbacinee Fill in the coupon shown elsewhere} pert engineers and are abso- hese "il] Yast stock of F 
in this advertisement and we will ately guaranteed. You run ri Fixtures, etc. Fill he coupot 
I BS Bach Gos 0's ons Gees a5 ee c ede es vee send this “Book of Plans.” no risks, write today. today shown elsewhere and tell us your 


ere sngavan seco ree" Simmer CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 


County. cccceresessecesee _ State... cseececssese 























